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Bacon gives a list of subjects for books wbich he has not time to 
undertake himself, and which he recommends to posterity ; among them, 
''a collection of studied antitheses; or shoH and strong sentences on 
both sides of the question on a variety of subjects." 

Bacon, ** De Avgmenth Scieniiarum.*' 
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PEEFACE. 



In 1866, my father — Charles Buxton, M.P. — ^published 
a small book, entitled "Ideas of the Day on Policy," 
the aim of which was to show what were the actual prin- 
ciples at that time swaying public opinion on the more 
important questions of the day. 

That this book has been of use to many, by way of 
reference and help to the better imderstanding of political 
questions, I have often been assured; and it seemed to 
me, that, without infringing on the plan of the " Ideas,*' 
there was room for a handbook on somewhat similar lines, 
which might be not altogether useless. Instead of the 
arguments being reduced to ideas, the arguments them- 
selves, which govern each question, might be placed side 
by side, with the view of dealing the ground, and with 
the hope that some student of politics might be the better 
able to accept the true and reject the false, and so arrive 
at just conclusions. 

In carrying out this intention my plan has been to give 
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the main and real arguments advanced on each side of 
the chief questions of domestic Policy. Each argument 
is capable of illustration, and in different minds branches 
out into varjing forms ; but my endeavour has been to 
sketch the central stem only, fi'om which all these various 
forms proceed. Where I have thought it advantageous I 
have prefixed a short paragraph explanatory of the subject 
discussed, bringing it up to date. 

No doubt many important arguments are overlooked, but 
in some cases an argument, supposed by the critic to have 
been omitted, may be really contained in one of those set 
out. I have endeavom'ed to be perfectly impartial, and to 
give every genuine argument which can be advanced on 
either side of each question ; it is probable, however, that 
I have fallen short of entire impartiality. 

It will be seen that occasionally arguments used by some 
are cheek by jowl with those used by antagonistic others, 
and yet they are equally advanced to prove the same 
point. This is unavoidable, so long as men with different 
aims and views attack or defend the same citadel from 
oi)posite quarters. 

During the fourteen years which have elapsed since the 
" Ideas of the Day " was published, many of the questions 
then prominent have sunk into the obscurity of realisation ; 
while a large number of questions, then either not hatched, 
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or thought to be too callow for notice, now strut full- 
fledged before the view. Again, some subjects there 
discussed have remained stationary, while others have 
advanced a few, or many stages, on the road to accom- 
plishment. 

It may be of interest to tabulate the questions under 
these four heads; and we find that amongst the subjects 
dealt with in the '* Ideas " and since decided, are. 
Church Eates, Irish Church, University Tests, Revision 
of the Bible, Education (in one aspect), Reform (from 
the aspect then considered). Limited Liability, Strikes, 
Charitable Trusts, Purchase, Competitive Examinations, 
etc. Of subjects not there discussed, but now before 
the pubHc, are. Burials Bill, Education (in certain as- 
pects). County Franchise, Women's Suffrage, Registration 
of Land Titles, Distress, Tenant Right, Local Taxation, 
Local Self-government, Local Option, Gothenburg System, 
Sunday Closing of Public -houses, Sunday Opening of 
Museums, Reciprocity, Home Rule, Irish Land Questions 
(in their present aspect), &c. Of subjects which have 
remained almost stationary, may be quoted, the Permissive 
Bill, Marriage with Deceased Wife's Sister, and Abo- 
lition of Capital Punishment; among those which have 
advanced in popularity, but are not yet accepted, are. 
Disestablishment, Abolition of Intestacy and Entail, and 
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Abolition of Flogging; while Eedistribution of Seats, 
and Ballot, have to be reconsidered from a fresh point 
of view. 

I have confined myself to questions of Home Policy, 
of these some more or less important ones have been 
perforce omitted, and the book in no way pretends to be 
complete. 

I am much indebted to friends for advice and assistance. 



SYDNEY C. BUXTON. 



7, Gbosvenoe Cbescent, 
Jwm, 1880. 



NOTE TO SECOND EDITION. 



In issuing a Second Edition, I have to thank friends 
and critics for the kind way in which they have received 
this little work ; and also for valuable suggestions towards 
its improvement. 

In this edition I have given a few arguments before 
omitted, and have added one new subject — that of 
" Obstruction ; " and though this should not, perhaps, be 
included among Political Questions, it affects all political 
issues so deeply that it is hardly out of place here. 

In the Preface to the first edition, I noted the rapid 
changes which take place in Social Politics, and even since 
that was published — but four months since — ^the aspect 
of three or four of the questions there discussed has been 
radically altered. A Burials Bill has been passed which 
seems to offer a substantial solution of the Burials Question, 
though to many it appears not to be a final settlement, 
inasmuch as services and ceremonies which are not 
''Christian,'* are still forbidden in consecrated burial 
grounds. The Game Laws have been amended, so that 
now both tenant and landlord have an inalienable right of 
killing the ground game. Flogging in the Services has 
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received its death-blow, the Government having promised 
to introduce a Bill next session dealing with its abolition. 
The abstract resolution termed ^^ Local Option " was carried 
last session. An Irish Franchise Bill passed the Commons, 
but was thrown out in the Lords, and the Government has 
promised to introduce it as a Government measure next 
year. 

It was in no way the intention of the book, as some seem 
to have supposed, to point out which arguments are weighty, 
which worthless, which are sound, and which rotten. Its 
existence will, I hope, have been justified, if, by placing 
side by side the feeble arguments and the strong, the 
mischievous with the good, it should induce any to think 
this or that, not merely because their fathers held such and 
such opinions, or because they imagine that their partj' 
believe in them; and should persuade them not — like 
Croaker in the "Good-natured Man" — to be fixed, deter- 
mined, and thereupon ask the other side to produce their 
reasons, because they can then do no harm ; but to weigh 
well the arguments, and make up their minds on the 
merits of the question. If moreover the book, by show- 
ing how much sound argument can usually be urged on the 
" other side of the question," should in any degree teach 
toleration, it will have been of some practical use. 



S. C. B« 



7, Grosvenor Crescekt, 
October, 1880. 



NOTE TO THIRD EDITION. 



The new subjects added to this edition are London 
Municipal Reform, Business of the House of Commons^ and 
the Abolition of the punishment of Disfranchisement, 

The sections in former editions devoted to Irish Land 
Questions, and which included Fixity of Tenure, Ulster 
Tenants Right, Expropriation of Landlords, and Tenant 
Right of Purchase, have been omitted, and a more elabo- 
rate chapter on the ** Three F's " has taken their place, 
that being now the question of the Hour. The section 
on Local Self-Government has been entu;ely re -written; 
moreover, additional arguments have been added to many 
of the other sections, and the whole book has been care« 
fully revised ; the numbering of the paragraphs has been 
improved. The questions Flogging and Obstruction have 
now been omitted, the former because flogging has been 
abolished in the Services, the latter because rules calcu- 
lated to deal with obstruction have been adopted by the 
House of Commons. 

May, 1881. 
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CHUKCH AND STATE. 



The fundamental doctrines of the Church of England — 
which is Protestant Episcopal — were agreed upon in Con- 
vocation in 1562, and revised, and filially settled, in 1571 in 
the form of the Thirty-nine Articles. The Queen is the 
supreme head of the Church, and possesses the right of 
nominating to the vacant archbishoprics and bishoprics. 

There is no official record of the numbers of the members 
of the Church of England, or of the other religious bodies. 
Since 1881 no official returns of the revenues and pro- 
perties of the Church of England have been issued, it 
is therefore impossible to give any authoritative statement, 
or even estimate, of the extent and value of the Church 
property. 

The Church Enquiry Commission, appointed in 1831 to 
enquire into the revenues and patronage of the Established 
Church in England and Wales, gave the number of incum- 
bents as 10,718, of curates 5,280, total 16,000 ; the number 
of glebe houses at 7,675, and benefices without glebe houses 
2,878, total benefices 10,553. 

The total net incomes of Bishops and Archbishops at £160,300 
„ „ Cathedral establishments ... 167,500 

„ if Beneficed clergy, and curates 3,480,000 

showing a total revenue of, say £3,800,000. 

B 
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The most carefully prepared statisticaL estimate of the 
existing revenues and property of the Church of England is 
that of Mr. Fred. Martin in his " Property and Revenues of 
the English Church Establishment." 

The number of the clergy in 1876, according to an elabo- 
rate report compiled by Canon Ashwell from the *' Clergy 
List," and other sources, and laid before a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons, was as follows : — 

Churcli Dignitaries 172 

Incumbents holding benefices ... 13,300 

Curates ... ... ... ... ... 6,765 



Clergy in churches, &c 19,237 

Ordained Schoohnasters and Teachers 709 

Chaplains, Inspectors, &c 465 

FeUows of Universities, Missionaries, &c. 434 

" Unattached aergy" 3,893 

6,501 



Total ... 23,738 

The revenues of the beneficed clergy,* as given in the 
** Clergy List " for 1880, are as follows : — 





Number. 


Total revenue. 


Average revenue. 


Benefices under £50 1 67 


5,747 


34 


»» 


from 50 to £100 ... 854 


71,265 


83 


)) 


„ 100 to 200 ... 3,034 


450,991 


148 


» 


„ 200 to 600 ... 7,289 


2,298,598 


315 


M 


„ 500 to 1,000 ... 1,913 


1,238,766 


647 


V 


of 1,000 and upwards 268 


329,824 


1,230 


>» 


not valued 334 


114,194 
£4,395,251 


— 




Totals ... 13,525 


325* 



The ecclesiastical census of 1851 gives the latest official 
information respecting the number of religious edifices be- 
longing to the Church of England, as foUows :— 

•"Financial Reform Ahnanac," 1881; Analysis of "Clergy List," 
p. 69. 
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^ 




Number. 


Churches el 


isting 


at census of 1801 


9,667 


„ built between 1801 and 1811 


55 


>» »> 


» 


1811 and 1821 


97 


»» »> 


>» 


1821 and 1831 


276 


ii »> 


>» 


1831 and 1841 


667 


»> »» 


»t 


1841 and 1851 


4,197 


j» j» 


at dates not mentioned 


2,118 



14,077 

The number existing now is estimated at 16,000.* 
Various statutes have from time to time been promulgated 
with the view of assisting the erection or repair of churches 
from the public funds. In 1679 a rate was ordered to be 
levied to rebuild the churches of the City of London de- 
stroyed during the fire of 1666. Three years later it was 
followed by an Act imposing a tax on coals for the re-build- 
ing of St. Paul's Cathedral and fifty other churches. Other 
Acts, with like intent, were passed during the reigns of 
James II., William III., Anne, and George I. ; and in 1818 
an Act was passed " to raise the sum of one million sterling 
for building and promoting the building of additional 
churches in populous parishes." The census report of 
1851 gave the following as the proportionate grants from 
public funds and private benefaction during the years 1801- 
1831 :— 





Grants from 


Private 


Total. 




Public Funds. 


Benefaction. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


Period 1801-1831 


1,152,000 


1,848,000 


3,000,000 


„ 1831-1851 


511,400 


5,575,600 


6,087,000 



Total... £1,663,400 £7,423,600 £9,087,000 

The Church Building Commission, established by the 
statute of 1818, during the 38 years of its existence, ending 
1856, aided in the completion of 615 churches, with sittings 
for 600,000 people. This Commission was in 1856 merged 
into the Ecclesiastical Commission, and from 1818 to 1879 

* Martin, " Church Bevenues, &c.," ed. 1878, p. 98. 

B 2 
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the power entrusted to these bodies of forrifing new bene- 
fices and districts, was exercised to the extent of constitut- 
ing 2,968 new districts. During the seventeen years, 1856 
to 1874, the amount of benefactions oflfered to the Commis- 
sioners by private individuals amounted to £5,000,000. 

In 1876 an official return was issued of churches built or 
restored since the year 1840, at a cost exceeding dE500. 
The return (which was very imperfect) showed that, during 
these thirty-five years, 1,727 churches had been built, and 
7,144 restored, at a cost of dE25,500,000, or about dE700,000 
a year ; and this sum was derived from voluntary oflferings. 

Mr. Martin estimates the number of glebe houses at 
10,000, and their annual value at about a million sterling. 
The number of benefices producing tithes (inclusive of lay 
impropriations) also at 10,000, with a total tithe of 
£4,500,000 a year.* The titheable land is about two- 
thirds of the whole. At the end of 1866 — according to a 
Parliamentary return — the total rent-charge awarded in 
commutation of tithes amounted to £4,050,000. The levy- 
ing and assignment of tithes has given rise to a vast amount 
of legislation, dating back as far as the ninth century. 

The revenues which the Church derives from pew rents, 
oflfertories, and gifts cannot of course be estimated ; they 
are of coiu'se purely voluntary oflferings. 

The summary of Church Property given by Mr. Martin is 
as follows, in round numbers : — 

Landed Property (from the ''New Domesday Book'*): — 

Of Archbishops and Bishops 80,200 acres. 

,, Deans and Chapters 68,900 „ 

„ Ecclesiastical Commissioners ... 149,900 „ 

Under-yaluation, omission of 

Metropolis, etc 260,000 „ 

say 500,000 acres. 

♦ Idem, pp. 107-108. 
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Revenues : — 

£ 

Annual income of 2 archbiBhops and 28 bishops 163,300 

„ „ 27 chapters of deans and canons ... 123,200 

„ incomes of parochial clergy ministering in 16,000 

Churches or Chapels, chiefly derived from tithes 4,277,000 



4,563,500 

Annual value of 33 episcopal palaces 1 3,200 

„ „ deaneries, etc. ... ... ... ... 56,800 

„ „ glebe houses and of parochial clergy ... 750,000 



£5,383,500 

This total is exclusive of extra-cathedral revenues, of dis- 
bursements of Queen Anne's Bount}^ of surplus income of 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, estimated together at about 
^6750,000. , The total annual revenue may therefore be 
estimated at about £6,000,000, and the capital value at not 
less than dE100,000,000.* 

There is no basis of any kind existing on which to define, 
or estimate, the " old " and the " new " endowments of the 
Church. 



DISESTABLISHMENT. 

The proposal to sever all connection between 
Church and State, both in Scotland and England, is 
upheld on the grounds : — 

1. — That as all men are not religious, while all are equally 
desirous to be protected by the State, it should not mix up 
its Civil with its Religious functions ; but should be purely 
secular. 

2. — That the national Church in former times expressed a 
national faith, and aimed at national unity of belief, and 
uniformity of worship — such aims are now no longer feasible, 

• Idemt pp. 133-136. 
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3. — (a) That while the State should be tolerant of all re- 
ligious sects, nowhere ought it to choose out and uphold any 
special Church at all. That in so doing the State outstrips 
its true field of work, and trespasses on freedom of religious 
thought and religious equality, if not directly, at all events 
indirectly, by taking one Church under her protection, and by 
conpiving at her possession of vast property; and so State 
recognition of a special Church places those who do not 
belong to her communion, or who desire to leave her fold, 
in a position of exceptional pecuniary and social disad- 
vantage. 

(6) That this direct and indirect pressure to remain in, or 
to join the State Church, is an injustice to other Churches ; 
and all State institutions should be founded on the principle 
of impartial justice. 

4. — (a) That the connection of Church and State causes 
the secularisation of the Church — ^to its great spiritual dis- 
advantage. 

(b) That as long as the Church is bound up with the State 
it must be controlled by the State, i.e. by Parliament ; and 
Parliament, being largely composed of members of all sects 
and creeds, is an eminently unfit body to govern the Church, 
or to legislate on religious questions. 

(c) (By some). That it is contrary to religion that the 
secular power should have any voice at all in religious mat- 
ters ; the Church ought in no way to be placed under the 
control of the State. 

6. — That the State recognition of one Church injures 
those whom it favours, and depresses and angers those 
whom it wrongs — and religious strife is perpetuated. 

6. — That if dissenters were relieved from an irritating 
injustice, and churchmen deprived of a position of superi- 
ority, religious differences would lose much of their sting, 
and social exclusiveness would be diminished. 
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7. — That if the Church is unable to hold her own without 
State support, it proves that she is rotten to the core — and 
if rotten she ought to be swept away. 

8. — That if the Church were liberated from the shackles 
now laid upon her by the State, she would be freer to do 
good ; would be able to consolidate her forces, and distribute 
them more according to the needs of the people. 

9. — That the withdrawal of State recognition from the 
Church, by placing her on a more even footing with her 
competitors, would increase friendly rivalry and competi- 
tion, and would tend to make each and all bestir themselves ; 
religious life would be quickened and extended. 

10. — (By some). That at present, instead of the Church 
being a bulwark against Papal aggression, she has become 
a nursery for Eoman Catholicism. 

11. — That the Established Church (more especially with 
regard to Scotland) is the Church of a minority, and that 
the numbers of her flock are diminishing. 

12. — That if the reform is to come, it is better to pre- 
vent excitement on the subject by calm anticipatory 
legislation. 

The connection between Church and State is upheld 
on the grounds : — 

1. — That the State, as a State, while professing absolute 
toleration, must be religious, and must therefore profess 
and uphold some religious faith. 

2. — (By some). That each man is bound to yield up his 
mind to the teaching of the Church, and has no right to 
choose out another faith for himself; or, at any rate, has no 
claim to have his dissent recognised by the State, which, 
being in union with the Church, professes her faith and 
none other. 

3. — (By others). That though the State may tolerate, it 
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must in no way recognise dissent from the Established 
Church. 

4. — That it is better that religious worship should be 
regulated by the law, than that it should be left altogether 
to individuals. 

5. — That as an Established Church is a vital part of our 
institutions, and bestows great blessings on the whole 
people, the advantages of its existence more than counter- 
weigh the consequent disadvantages of religious inequality. 

6. — (a) That so long as there is an Established Church, 
every individual in the kingdom, whether he belong to any 
denomination or no, who may be suffering from spiritual 
distress, has an official spiritual councillor to whom he has 
a right to apply; and a Church accessible to him for all 
purposes of worship. 

(6) While under a purely voluntary system the clergy 
would be only really accessible to the members, or possible 
members, of their flocks ; and their public functions would 
disappear. 

(c) And that as the different Churches would be sustained 
by voluntary subscriptions, the clergy would have to bid for 
the support of those with means. Their time and attention 
being thus largely absorbed, the poor, the indifferent, those 
who cannot or will not contribute, those in short who are espe- 
cially in need of spiritual aid, would be perforce neglected. 

(d) That the clergy would tend to become more and more 
mere servants of their congregations, and much freedom of 
thought, liberty of ideas, and elevation of mind, would be 
suppressed and lost. 

7. — (a) (Bysome). That the Church would be impoverished, 
and only able to offer small stipends, and would therefore 
attract a lower and less educated class of men to her 
ministry, and religion would grievously suffer in consequence. 

(b) And that she would, through lack of means, be obliged 
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to contract ber operations to a considerable extent; with 
the same disastrous results. 

(c) That in many parishes the clergyman is the sole 
centre of civilizing influence; disestablishment, by con- 
tracting the operations of the Church, would injuriously 
diminish this influence. 

8. — (a) On the other hand, many are possessed with the 
idea that the disestablished Church body being left, as it 
would be, with extended and uncontrolled powers, and having 
at its disposal a large capital, would inevitably tend to become 
an exclusively, or predominantly, clerical body. That all 
who differed from her dictum would be driven out of the fold, 
and the Church would split up into innumerable fragments ; 
intolerance and strife would be increased and perpetuated. 

(6) And that the connection of Church and State is the 
best guarantee that the religion of the country will be kept 
broad and comprehensive ; while it secures a certain amount 
of liberty and freedom from ecclesiastical tyranny and 
dogmatism. 

9. — (By some). That the existence of such a wealthy, 
powerful, and independent body, as the Church would 
become if disestablished, might be dangerous to the 
Commonwealth itself. 

10. — That if the Church obtained perfect independence of 
action, her conflict against Dissent would be sharpened and 
embittered. 

11. — That as every one is free to remain in the Church, or 
free to leave, and as her ordinances are not forced on any one, 
the presence of an Established Church cannot be a material, 
and is therefore no more than a sentimental grievance. 

12. — The idea also has some currency, that if the Church 
of England is weakened at all, the Boman Catholic Church 
will gradually become the most powerful denomination, and 
will obtain supreme sway in religious matters. 
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13. — (a) The argument which is urged against every reform 
is also used in this case — namely, that other institutions are 
threatened and weakened if one is pulled down. 

(6) That Disestablishment would dangerously touch even 
the tenure of the throne ; that the Establishment and the 
Monarchy are necessarily linked, while voluntaryism is 
Republican and Democratic. 

14. — Many deny the princii)le of an Established Church, 
but refrain from seeking to sunder the Church from the 
State, on the ground, that institutions which have grown 
with the nation's growth, ought not to be torn down because 
their roots may have been false. 

16. — And others, while equally denying the principle of the 
union of Church and State, are in favour of retaining the 
present anomaly, on the ground, that any attempt to sever 
the connection would cause endless confusion, strife, and 
heart-burnings. It is better to leave bad alone than run the 
risk of making it worse. 

16. — There is a large class who — not wishing for Dis- 
establishment if the Church can be reformed, or will reform 
herself — desire to see her remodelled on a more popular 
basis, that she may be made wide enough to include all 
English Christians ; holding the principle, that the Esta- 
blished Church was made for the people, and not the people 
for the Established Church. 



DISENDOWMENT. 



Along with Disestablishment is raised the question 
of Disendowment ; how far the Church, if Disestab- 
lished, should be allowed to retain her present pos- 
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sessions ; or how far they ought to be handed over to 
the State to be applied to other purposes. 

Those in favour of a certain measure of Disendow- 
ment uphold their proposals on the grounds : — 

1. — That property given to the State Church was intended 
for the pubUc good, and ought to be used for the public 
good, and should not be apphed for the benefit of one section 
only of the people. 

2. — That the present Church has no real right to its old 
endowments ; they belonged to the Koman CathoUcs, and 
were appropriated by the State, therefore, if not national, 
they should revert to the Koman Catholics. 

3. — That the Chm'ch has equally no right to its more 
modern endowments, which have been presented to the 
Church — as the Protestant Church — when it included 
all or most Protestants; these endowments were intended 
for the use of the nation and not for that of a particular de-. 
nomination ; they therefore belong to the nation. 

4. — That tithes, which constitute the chief support of 
the Church, were in no way voluntary oflferings, but were 
imposed by the State for the support of a National 
Church ; and should therefore revert to the State in case 
of disestablishment. 

5. — Some, well-wishers to the Church, consider that even 
if the Church were deprived of pai't of her possessions, she 
would not really be the poorer. She would possess a large 
capital at her absolute disposal, and her congregations, in- 
cluding as they do the richest part of the nation, would gladly 
contribute to maintain or extend her present scale of work.* 

On the other hand it is contended that if Disestab- 

* CJompare also paragraphs 3 & 8, on Disestablishment (for), and para- 
graph 8 on Disestablishment (against). 
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lished, the Church must be allowed to retain all her 
present possessions, on the grounds :— 

1. — That the State is bound to secure all property to its 
owners ; and the emoluments of the EstabUshed Church are 
strictly and legally her property. 

2. — That all endowments have been given to the Church 
as such — while most have been given to her as a Protestant 
Church — and are therefore her absolute property, and to 
take them away would be robbery and sacrilege,* 



BURIALS BILL.t 

From a Parliamentary return of the Population and 
Burial Places in England and Wales, June, 1877, it ap- 
pears that since 1852 (when the first Burials Act was 
passed), 2,504 burial groimds have been closed in England 
and Wales, as follows : — 

* Compare also paragraphs 6, 7, and 8 on Disestablishment (against). 

*)* Though a solution of the Burials Bill has now been arrived at, the 
subject is one of so much interest, and has been so recently settled, that it 
seemed advisable to leave this section as it stood in the first edition. 

The main provisions of Lord Selbome*s Burials Laws Amendment Act, 
1880, are : — 1. To entitle every one who has rights of burial in any grave- 
yard, to be buried there, either without any religious service, or with such 
Christian and orderly religious service at the grave as the person having 
charge of the burial shall think fit. (The words " Christian service " shall 
include every religious service used by any church, denomination, or per- 
son professing to be a Christian. ) 2. To provide that where any person 
would have been entitled to receive fees for a Church of England service, 
like fees shall be paid. 3. To grant no rights of burial where they did 
not previously exist. 4. To withdraw the penalties which attached to 
the performance of the Church of England service by its clergy in uncon- 
secrated grounds. 5. And to allow these clergy to use prayers taken from 
the Prayer Book and portions of the Bible, in cases of burial where they 
are forbidden to use the Burial Service, or when the relatives of the de- 
ceased desire the change. 
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1,434 churchyards, or enlargements of churchyards. 
65 consecrated grounds separate from churchyards. 
24 other consecrated grounds. 
963 unconsecrated burial grounds attached to unconsecrated 
places of worship, i.e. Dissenting Chapels. 
18 other unconsecrated grounds. 

2,504 

The total number of burial grounds still in use in 
England and Wales amounts to 19,040, as follows : — 

13,431 churchyards, or enlargements of churchyards. 
328 consecrated grounds separate from churchyards. 
258 other consecrated grounds. 

14,017 

4,111 burial grounds attached to Dissenting Chapels. 
255 other unconsecrated grounds. 
657 cemeteries. 



19,040 

There are 15,468 consecrated places of worship to which 
the 14,017 consecrated burial grounds appertain, and 
20,4^0 imconsecrated places of worship to which the 4,111 
unconsecrated burial grounds belong ; to these latter may 
be added the 255 unconsecrated burial grounds, and the 
639 cemeteries containing unconsecrated ground, giving 
a total of 6,005 imconsecrated burial grounds. 

A demand is made on the part of the Nonconform- 
ists, that the right of burial in the churchyards and 
consecrated burial grounds, with the services of the 
ritual of the Church to which the deceased belonged, 
or with no religious service at all, should be con- 
ceded. 

The existing law requires the performance by the 
clergy of the service of the Church of England over 
the grave in every case of burial in consecrated ground. 
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The demand for an alteration in the Burials Law is 
upheld on the grounds : — 

1. — That the existing law is opposed to complete religious 
equahtj, and is therefore contrary to the feehngs of the 
day. 

2. — (a) That the churchyards and burial grounds are not 
the property of the Church, but of the nation ; that they are 
only vested in the incumbent and churchwardens as trustees 
on behalf of all the parishioners, irrespective of religious 
creed. 

(b) That the common law of England gives to every 
citizen the indefeasible right to be interred in the church- 
yard, irrespective of his religious creed, and it is only the 
ecclesiastical law which has superadded the right to be buried 
with the religious service of the Church of England ; it is 
unfair, therefore, to force this latter privilege on those who 
desire to be relieved from it, and yet wish to avail them- 
selves of their common rights. 

(c) That the dissenters are asking for no new privilege at 
the expense of the Church of England ; they but demand 
rights of which they have been deprived. 

{d) And that the religious service is the right, not of the 
incumbent to give or to refuse, but of the parishioners to 
accept or refuse. 

8. — That at present the law is a paradox, in that the 
clergyman can be prosecuted and punished for permitting 
that which he cannot prevent, except at the cost of an action 
for trespass. 

4. — That the Church cannot be at the same time both 
national and denominational. The clergy cannot be trustees 
for the nation and also trustees for one religious denomi- 
nation. 

5. — (a) That it is a profanation to read over the body 
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of a man a service of which, living, he would have 
disapproved. 

(6) That • the positive laceration of the feelings of the 
mourners at the enforcement of a service, over the grave, of 
which they disapprove, is a greater hardship than would be 
the possible strain on the conscience of the clergy if the law 
were altered. 

(c) That over the dead, religious strife and bitterness 
should cease ; while the existence of the burial law renews 
the conflict at the very moment when it should be stilled. 

(d) That the law parts those dead, who living were united. 
6. — That even if the grievance be merely a sentimental 

one, sentimental grievances are often the most deeply rooted 
and the most irritating. 

7. — That the removal of this grievance would tend greatly 
to promote peace and goodwill between the Church and 
Dissent. 

8. — That most other nations (including Ireland and Scot- 
land) already possess the liberty demanded, and the conces- 
sion is not abused. That as in cemeteries the public burial 
of members of different denominations does not give rise to 
disturbances, and as safeguards would be provided against 
unseemly conduct, it cannot be justly asserted that, if con- 
ceded, this right would produce broils and discord. 

9. — (a) That the question of the churchyards has nothing 

to do with that of the churches, in that the use of the one is 

optional, and of the other compulsory. They stand on such 

'a distinct footing, that to attack one is not necessarily to 

attack or injure the other. 

(b) But that the obstinate refusal to grant this conces- 
sion, casts doubt on the fair-mindedness of the Church ; 
which of itself inclines men towards Disestablishment. 

10. — That though the law may cause no hardship in towns 
properly supplied with cemeteries, in rural districts, where 
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the church graveyard is the only place of interment, the 
prohibition is felt in all its severity. 

11. — That the question is one pui'ely of conscience and 
reUgion, and sanitary considerations should not be mixed 
up with it. 

It is usually allowed that if the law is passed the cost 
of maintenance of the churchvards should be thrown on the 
rates, as is now the case with the parochial cemeteries. 

On the other hand the present state of the law is 
upheld on the grounds : — 

1. — (a) That the churchyards are the absolute property of 
the Church of England (subject to the legal right of the 
parishioners to interment with the service of the Church 
of England), and to give to all a further right in them 
would be partially to disendow the Church. 

(6) That some of the existing graveyards were given to 
the Church as such, and many more have been enlarged at 
the expense of private donors, and it would be unjust to 
appropriate them for public use. 

2. — That as the dissenters are freed from Church rates 
(which are partly applied to the maintenance of the church- 
yards) they have now no claim on the burial grounds. 

8. — (a) That this is a demand, which, if conceded, will be 
followed by yet more sweeping demands ; if one stone of the 
EstabHshed Church be pulled down, the whole building may 
fall. 

(b) That if successful in effecting an entrance into the 
churchyards, the dissenters will next agitate for the use of 
the church for baptism and marriage with their own rites. 

4. — That this concession will in no way conduce to 
harmony between Church and Dissent. 

5. — That the concession would lead to unseemly strife, 
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disturbauce^ and perhaps political agitation in the grave- 
yards. 

6. — That the consciences of the clergy would be violated 
if they were forced to allow services of which they dis- 
approved to be performed in their burial grounds. 

7. — That the grievance is but a small and sentimental 
one. 

8. — That most graveyards are already overcrowded, and 
that, from a sanitary point of view, it would be a mistake 
to encourage an increase of burials in them. 

9. — Many grant that the performance of the service 
against the will of the mourners is a mistake, and would 
allow silent burial for those who desired it, but no service 
except that of the Church of England. 

*^* The provision in the sixth clause of the Burials Bill that "Christian" 
services alone may be performed in the graveyards, has given rise to contro- 
versy. It is contended that the word should be omitted from the Act, on 
the grounds: — 

1.— That the distinction drawn prevents the Bill from being a thorough 
and final solution of the Burials question, inasmuch as it actually creates 
a religious disability, which will lead to further difficulties. 

2. — That non-Christian subjects have as good a right as others to inter- 
ment in the common burial grounds with their own services. 

3. — That as non-Christian services would be equally "orderly" with 
Christian — ^while if they were not, the law would step in and prevent scandal 
— ^there is no ground for their exclusion. 

Compare also paragraphs 1, 2, 6, 10, and 11, for the Burials Bill. 

On the other hand, the retention of the word " Christian " is upheld, 
on the grounds : — 

1. — That the Church has conceded to. the fuU aU that can fairly be 
.required of her. 

2. — That it would be a great violation of the consciences and feelings of the 
clergy to force them to allow atheists, &c., to be interred in the graveyards. 

3.— That non-Christians can be buried in the unconsecrated grounds with 
what services they please ; consecrated grounds, being consecrated by minis- 
ters of the Christian religion, should be sacred to Christian burials. 

4. — (By some) That though, logically, nothing can be advanced against 
granting the demand, a principle can be pushed too far ; and there is no 
sufficient demand to warrant a concession which would deeply offend many. 

Compare also paragraphs 2, 3, 6, 7, and 8 against the Burials Bill. 
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The interest of the State in Education is one of purely 
modem growth, and only dates back to 1839. Up till then 
the supply of elementary education had been left entirely to 
volimtary agencies. In that year, however, the eyes of the 
nation were partially opened to the educational destitution 
of the coimtry, and it was determined to subsidise the 
voluntary agencies. An annual sum of £30,000 was, there- 
fore, voted for the purposes of elementary education. This 
sum was expended in making grants in aid of the erection 
of schools, which schools were, however, to be in connection 
with the two great voluntary bodies, the National Society 
(Church of England), founded 1811, and the British and 
Foreign School Society (Unsectarian), founded 1808. The 
amount of grant applied for in 1839 was £48,500 on behalf 
of 58,300 chHdren. 

In 1846 the Committee of Council on Education instituted 
grants, of not less than £15 or more than £30, to teachers, 
in augmentation of the salary paid by the managers, on con- 
dition of their obtaining a certificate of merit on examina- 
tion. They also encouraged the training of pupil teachers 
by granting aid to the training colleges, and by paying 
stipends to the pupil teachers themselves. By 1850 the 
number of schools imder inspection had increased to 2,000, 
and children accommodated to nearly 500,000. 

In 1853 it was found, that though by the help of the 
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Government building grants, many schools had been estab- 
lished, their maintenance from purely volimtary sources 
was often precarious, and inadequate to their proper sup- 
port; additional subsidies were, therefore, given to rural 
districts in the form of capitation grants on the attendance 
of children, and in 1856 these were extended to town dis- 
tricts as well. By 1860 the number of children in average 
attendance had increased to 700,000. In that year, by the 
Eevised Code, grants were first given for individual exami- 
nation of children, while at the same time direct payment 
to the teachers by the State was abolished. 

Thus step by step the State foxmd itself obliged to come 
to the aid of those who were endeavouring to provide 
elementary education. Yet, in spite of these aids, it was 
found in 1870 that, though the nimiber of children provided 
for amoimted to 2,000,000, those in no way provided for 
amounted to over a million ; and the nation awoke to the 
necessity of having a school place for every child, and every 
child in its place. It became evident that to attain the 
former of these ends, the voluntary system must be supple- 
mented by a national system, and the question arose whether 
this public system should be directed from a centre, and the 
cost be defrayed from the taxes, or whether each locality 
should provide its own educational necessaries, with the 
assistance of grants from the consolidated fund. 

To secure the full attendance of the children at the schools 
provided for them, compulsion became necessary. The exten- 
sion of compulsion has taken place gradually ; at first, 1870, 
there was permissive compulsion in School Board districts, 
School Boards might enact and carry out bye-laws if they 
chose ; secondly, 1876, permissive compulsion was extended 
to other districts, and in addition, the declaration was made 
that, "it is the duty of the parent to cause his child to 
receive elementary instruction ; *' thirdly, 1880, compulsory 

c 2 
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compulsion was made the law throughout the country. Along 
with compulsion arose the question of whether a fee, and if 
so what feCi should be exacted from the parent. 

The result of the discussion has been the establishment 
of School Boardsi and the suppoil of Board Schools from 
rates, taxes, and fees. 

The existing accommodation in the efficient elementary 
schools of England and Wales amoimts to over 4,000,000 
places ; the grant paid from the Imperial Exchequer last 
year amounted to nearly £2,000,000, and the amount raised 
from the rates was dEl,465,000. 

Though School Boards are an established fact, it may be 
of interest to recapitulate the arguments advanced in favour 
of, and opposed to, such direct interference of the State in 
elementary education. 

The ground on which the first and limited inter- 
ference of the State in national education was upheld 
was : — 

1. — That ignorance is a national danger and education a 
national good, and that, in the case at least of the poor, the 
State, in one form or another, must give aid towards edu- 
cation by overlooking, and partly paying for, the schooling 
of their children. 

The further and direct interference of the State in 
education was upheld on the "national " grounds : — 

2. — That as the tendency of popular education is, by im- 
proving the intelligence, to raise the position and enhance 
the power of the people, and at the same time to diminish 
crime, it should be universal. 

8. — That the voluntary system having failed to supply a 
sufficient number of schools, England was falling behind in 
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the educational race, and her workmen were being surpassed 
by those of other nations. 

4. — That in order to carry out a thorough system of 
national education, compulsion is necessary; compulsion can- 
not be carried out without a complete net-work of schools. 

5. — That under a purely voluntary system, the incidence 
of the cost of education was not fairly distributed. 

6. — That as under the volimtary system all contributions 
were voluntary, education was tainted with charity. 

And on the " religious " grounds : — 

7. — That in view of the great divergency of religious 
belief among Englishmen, it was matter of necessity, that 
the State should not use the money of the tax-payer solely 
to support denominational forms of education. 

8. — That the Church of England had, by means of its 
wealth and State recognition, obtained an unfair control 
over popular education ; and this power would be weakened 
if the State were to set up its own schools. 

9.— That the Government grants being provided from the 
taxes the dissenters shared the cost, and should be able, 
without violation of conscience, to partake to the full in the 
benefits of the educational system. 

10. — That along with compulsion, there must be Board, 
or undenominational Schools ; the parent cannot fairly be 
forced to send his child to a school, where the religious 
teaching given is such as he objects to. 

On the other hand the introduction of School Boards 
was opposed on the " national " grounds : — 

1. — That those who declined their own local responsibili- 
ties, could not fairly devolve them on the nation ; and those 
who did nothing for their children could have no claim on 
others. 
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2. — That men will do best what they do for themselves, 
and any interference on the part of the State in educajdon is 
harmful. 

8. — And further, that voluntary agencies would do the 
work better and more cheaply than any public body. 

And on the " religious " grounds : — 

4. — That education, to be true education, must be re- 
ligious as well as secular, and this result can only be 
attained by a denominational system; undenominational 
teaching, whether nominally religious or no, would be 
essentially secular. 

5. — (a) (By some) That the Established Church is the 
one true Church, and ought to bear full sway in the land, 
and should alone be recognized by the State as the teacher 
of the people ; and to allow schools not under her sway to 
be set up at the public expense would dangerously weaken 
her power. 

(b) And that it is to the ministers of the Church the 
souls of the people are entrusted by Heaven, and religious 
teaching ought in no case to be wrested out of their hands. 

6. — That it is not within the province of the State to make 
men wise or moral, but only to shield their rights. That 
in taking A.*s money (whether from taxes or rates) to 
educate B.'s children, the State is trespassing beyond its 
true field of work, and is herself wronging A. instead of 
securing him from wrong. 

7. — That the dissenting parent is perfectly free to choose 
his school, and is sufficiently protected by the conscience 
clause. If there be no school in his neighbourhood, it is his 
misfortune, but one for which the State is not responsible. 

8. — That any State system of education would probably 
destroy and absorb the voluntary ; and such a result would 
be a grievous blow to education and religion. 
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The appointment of local bodies under proper con- 
trol to superintend the sufficiency and management 
of the necessary educational appliances, partly at the 
cost of local rates ; as against the centralisation of the 
system, and its entire support from the consoUdated 
fund, was upheld on the grounds : — 

1.— That each district, knowing its own wants, would be 
better and inore economically educated, than if the work 
were to be performed and directed from a central agency. 

2. — That the fear of dull imiformity would be diminished. 

3. — That the broad principle of the religious question 
being once laid down, the details of reUgious teaching, or its 
omission, would be better settled by each locaUty for itself, 
than by a central body. 

4. — That as the benefits derived from education are in 
part national, in part local, the rates and the imperial taxes 
should each bear a part of the cost. 



COMPULSION. 

The principle of compelling the parent to send his 
child to school for a certain number of years, and the 
prohibition of the employment of children under a 
certain age, or who have not complied with certain 
educational conditions, is upheld on the grounds : — 

1. — That it would be useless and wasteful to provide 
schools and then shrink from compellmg the children to 
come in. 
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2. — That as ignorance is a national danger, and education 
a national benefit, the State is justified in guarding against 
the one and insisting on the other. 

8. — That as ''reasonable excuses" for absence are allowed, 
there is little or no hardship in compulsion. 

4. — That as education is for the benefit of the child, he 
should be protected against the selfish interests of the 
parent; the advantages to be derived will outweigh the 
disadvantages of interference between parent and child. 

6. — That as the employer profits by the increased know- 
ledge of his workmen, it is not unfair to make him jointly 
answerable with the parent for the education of the child. 

6. — That it is usually only the worst class of parents who 
are afiected by the law ; it is not disliked by, nor does it 
irritate the lower classes as a whole. 

On the other hand compulsion is denounced on the 
grounds : — 

• 

1. — That it is a gross infringement of the liberty of the 
subject; and an unwarranted violation of privacy. 

2. — That it is the business of the parent and not of the 
State to see that the child attends school. 

8. — (a) That compulsion occasions great hardships to the 
poor. 

(b) And that it consequently leads to a distaste for 
education. 

(c) And causes numerous attempts to be made on the 
part of (otherwise law-abiding) parents and employers to 
evade the law. 
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FREE SCHOOL& 

It is proposed by some that all School Board schools 
should be " free schools," i.e.^ that no fee should be 
demanded of the parents for their children's education. 

This proposal is supported on the grounds : — 

1. — (a) That ignorance being a national danger, and edu- 
cation a national benefit, the State is not justified in forcing 
the parent to pay towards his child's education, but should 
defray the whole cost itself. 

(6) That it is unfair to demand a further sacrifice on the 
part of the poorer classes, seeing that they have already 
indirectly suflFered, and continue to sufier, large losses from 
the obUgation of keeping their children at school until a 
late age ; while they also contribute towards the cost of 
education by life -long payment of rates and taxes. 

2. — (a) That it is an anomaly to compel a child to enter a 
school for the public good, and then throw the obstacle of 
the fee in the way of his observing the law. 

(J)) That the attendance at school would be improved, 
and the necessity of compulsion would be reduced to a 
minimum ; experience proves that the fee is in many ways 
a serious obstacle to attendance. 

(c) That while the fees are but sums drawn from one pocket 
into another, and do not afiect the nation as a whole, the 
education lost in consequence of their imposition is a 
national calamity. 

(d) That the money received from the fees does not 
compensate for the worry and expense of obtaining them ; 
while the frequent necessity of remission of fees leads to 
difficulties and deception. 
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(e) That many honest and hardworking, but poverty- 
stricken parents are humiliated by being compelled to beg 
for remission. 

8. — That it would tend to the disappearance of class 
distinctions. 

4. — That as the principle is now admitted that the 
State should pay for a large portion of the costs of ele- 
mentary education, and in some cases for the whole cost, 
the abolition of the fees would be but a small step further ; 
and there would be nothing " charitable," or pauperising, 
in the State bearing this further expense. 

5. — That education being of national concern, and for the 
national good, there is nothing illogical and unfair in ex- 
pecting the unmarried or childless to contribute to the cost. 

6. — (a) That the adoption of free schools would in no way 
increase the cost of education; it would only vary the 
incidence of the cost in a fairer way. 

(b) That as "essential'* education is confined to the 
elements, the State might provide these free of cost without 
being logically obliged to provide higher education also. 

(c) That food and clothing being essentials, and educa- 
tion not an absolute necessity, the State may fairly compel 
the parent to provide the former at his own expense, but 
cannot fairly compel him to provide the latter. 

7. — That those who send their children to secondary 
schools enjoy the benefit of innumerable endowments — 
some of them filched from the poor — whereby the cost of 
education is lightened; while the elementary schools are 
without such aids. 

8. — That the parent who values education would not ap- 
preciate it the less, while the parent who is indifferent to 
education would like it the more, if he were not called upon 
to pay towards its cost. In countries where schools are 
free, the parents are not less independent. 



I 
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9. — That free schools have been successfully adopted in 
America and elsewhere. 

On the other hand it is contended that some fee 
should be universally charged, on the grounds : — 

1. — That the parent and children would cease to value 
education if they pay nothing towards its cost ; while the 
self-esteem of the parent, and his parental responsibilities, 
would be weakened if he were entirely relieved of the cost 
of his children's education. 

2. — (a) That the amount the parents pay in fees is a very 
small proportion of the whole cost, and no more than their 
fair share. 

(b) That it would be very unfair to place the whole burden 
of the cost of elementary education on the shoulders of 
those who are deriving only an indirect benefit from it. 

(c) That if education were provided free of all cost by 
the State, logically the State would also have to supply free 
clothing, free food, &c. 

8. — That the abolition of fees would be only a very 
temporary advantage to the poor, wages being regulated 
by their payment or non-payment. 

4. — That the abolition of the fee in the Board Schools 
would involve that in the voluntary schools ; the latter 
would in consequence be ruined, and education would become 
entirely School-Board-ridden, and probably secular. 

6. — That if primary schools were to be free, the State 
would gradually find itself obUged to provide free education 
for all classes. 

6. — That for the State to give free education would be 
one more step towards SociaUsm. 
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RELIGIOUS TEACHING IN BOARD SCHOOLS. 

It is proposed by some to withdraw from Sehool 
Boards the power of giving any reKgious teaching 
in their schools, and to make Board School teaching 
entirely secular. 

This proposal is supported on the grounds : — 

1. — (By some) That it is beyond the province of the 
State to recognize any rehgious teaching. 

2. — (By others) That though the State may recognize 
religious teaching, it should not use the nation's money in 
encouraging the teaching of that which part of the nation 
objects to or disbeKeves. 

8. — That the necessary religious teaching can be given out 
of school hours, and in Sunday schools. 

4. — That vrhere religious instruction is given, the teacher 
who is not a Protestant or a beUever, is either obhged to 
give up his profession, or hypocritically to teach that which 
he disbeUeves or disapproves. 

6. — That to place the rehgious instruction in the hands of 
teachers who belong to many sects, or to none, is bad for 
morahty and disastrous to religion. 

6. — That rehgious teaching, if given at all, must neces- 
sarily be sectarian in bias, and as the training colleges 
are nearly all in the hands of one sect, that denomination 
obtains an unfair advantage over the others. 

On the other hand, the present permissive power of 
giving unsectarian religious teaching in Board Schools 
is upheld on the grounds : — 
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1. — That education without any religious teaching is worse 
than useless. 

2. — (a) That the State ought not to hold aloof from all 
recognition of religious teaching. 

(b) And that by refraining from any recognition of reli- 
gious teaching, and still more by prohibiting it, the State 
would cast doubts on all religion. 

(c) That as the State gives grants towards the secular 
instruction only, it does not actually endow religious teach- 
ing in any way. 

8. — That in the vast majority of cases the religious 
instruction given by the teachers in Board Schools is 
essentially reverential and religious. 

4. — That the religious scruples of all are protected by the 
Conscience Clause. 

6. — That religious hatreds are softened by the system of 
bringing children of different denominations imder one 
common religious teaching. 

6. — That at present the majority of the ratepayers, if they 
so desire, can prohibit religious instruction in their schools, 
and it would be intolerable that the wishes of the majorities 
in other places should be overridden. 

7- — That the attempt to do without religious teaching in 
Birmingham has been a failure. 



EEFOEM. 



The "first" Reform Bill, introduced by Lord Grey's 
Government, was passed in 1882. Its main provisions 
were : — To disfranchise all boroughs containing less than 
2,000 population, 56 in number; to semi-disfranchise 80 
other boroughs of less than 4,000 inhabitants; to create 
40 new boroughs and "counties'*; to give an additional 
Member to divers boroughs and counties inadequately 
represented — ^making in all a change of representation of 
some 150 Members ; to reduce the electoral qualification 
to an uniform £10 household franchise in boroughs, to a 
£10 copyhold and £50 leasehold franchise in counties, and 
thus to add about half a million of electors to the register ; 
to reduce the period of polling to two days, and to increase 
the number of polling-booths. 

The Reform Bill of 1867, introduced by Lord Derby, 
and passed and amended with the assistance of the Liberals, 
provided for the disfranchisement of four towns ; the semi- 
disfranchisement of towns of less than 10,000 inhabitants ; 
the addition to London of 4 Members — 2 in Hackney, 2 
in Chelsea; the formation of 12 new boroughs, with one 
Member each ; the addition of a third Member to Leeds, 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham; the creation of 
a Member for London University ; and the distribution of 
the balance of the 46 shifted seats to the counties ; the 
reduction of the frtmchise in boroughs to a household one, 
of the county franchise to £12, and the introduction of the 
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£10 lodger franchise. The number of electors on the 
registers now amounts to about 8,100,000; it is estimated 
that the extension of household suffrage to the counties 
would enfranchise about 1,000,000 new voters in England 
and Wales. 



COUNTY FRANCHISK 

The only question of franchise reform* within the 
range of practical politics is that designated " County 
Franchise," which would place the householders in 
the Parliamentary counties on an equality of suffrage 
with the householders in the Parliamentary boroughs. 

This proposal is supported on the grounds : — 

1. — (a) That (with the quaUfications expressed in the 
next paragraph) every man who belongs to a Common- 
wealth has a right to share in the management of its 
affairs, inasmuch as he is a contributor to the public 
revenue, by rates and taxes, and to the public wealth, by 
his labour. He has therefore a just claim (and as he can 
make himself mischievous and burdensome to the nation, it 
is expedient to allow it) to take part in the passing of the 
laws, in the heaUng of its grievances, in the choice of its 
rulers, in deciding whether it should make war, and what 
steps it should take for its defence. He cannot rightfully 
be deprived of all control over matters which touch his 
well-being so closely. And the only way in which he can 
legitimately exercise influence on the government of the 
country is by the possession of a vote. 

But that this right is forfeited by pauperism and by 

♦ The question of ** Irish Franchise " is discussed later on, under the 
head of " Ireland.** 
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crime. The man who is either useless or baneful to the 
commonwealth has no claim to handle its affairs. 

And that this right may be in abeyance through the 
lack of a sufficient stake in the welfare of the country. A 
man who is not in any way a householder can give no suf- 
ficient guarantee of respectability to enable him to demand 
a vote. 

(6) That not only every individual, but every class in a 
commonwealth, has a claim to share in its counsels, or, at 
least, to have a spokesman in the National Assembly. 

2. — (a) That the broader the basis of the Constitution, 
the more firmly will it rest. 

(6) That were Parliament more under the sway of the 
whole people, the different classes would be further knit 
together, legislation would be bolder, more vigorous, and 
beneficent. 

(c) That every section of the community knows something 
— and something material to the general weal — which the 
other sections do not know, and the power of expressing 
this knowledge will add to the common stock information 
which else would be wanting. 

(d) That men understand and manage their own affairs 
better than others who may perhaps have conflicting interests 
to serve. 

8. — (a) That a nation preferring self-government should 
be self-governed ; that the basis of the Constitution should 
be consistent as well as wide ; that privilege and franchise 
should not be capricious. 

(6) That the present boundary lines between Parliamen- 
tary boroughs and Parliamentary counties is merely a capri- 
cious and imaginary one ; portions of counties are included 
in Parliamentary borough districts, while many towns are 
only included in county divisions. 

(c) And that it is an anomaly that a householder in one 
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town or country district should be allowed a vote, while his 
fellow in the next should be deprived of it; and unless 
it can be shown that evil would follow its abolition, an 
anomaly should not be allowed by law. 

(d) That the extension of the franchise would not enfran- 
chise a fresh " class " of voters, but would only give to the 
rest of the urban and rural householders that which has 
already been granted to some. 

(e) That the householder in the county districts and non- 
parliamentary towns has the same qualification for the fran- 
chise as his fellow in the enfranchised towns or districts — 
namely, interest in good government. 

4. — (a) That those proposed to be enfranchised would be 
little likely to combine for class interests, seeing that they 
are more scattered and less homogeneous than any other 
class. 

(b) And that as the *' labourers " who would be en- 
franchised are only a minority of the imenfranchised rural 
householders, there need be no fear of dangerous class 
combination and dictation on their part. 

(c) That as it is to the interest of all to be well governed, 
there will be no severance of interests between those in 
question and the nation at large. 

5. — That the gift of political power strengthens the 
character, tends to educate, gives greater interest in good 
government, and further enhances the dignity of the 
receiver. 

6. — That the voice of the working-class would be on the 
side of frugality, progress, peace, and freedom. 

7. — That it is better to give freely than to yield under 
pressure. 

8. — That men denied the privileges are apt to forget the 
duties of citizenship. 

9. — That the landowners are and always will be few 
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in number, and therefore a small minority practically 
monopolize all the political power in the counties ; which is 
inexpedient. 

10. — (a) That the increase in the electorate would diminish 
the influence of wealth and of the aristocracy. 

{b) That as wealth not only gives a plurality of votes, but 
influences more, the educated classes would not really be 
swamped by the increase in the number of voters. 

11. — (a) That hitherto the lowering of the franchise has 
never been followed by the prophesied evils ; the presumption 
against change has become comparatively weak. 

(b) That those Parliamentary boroughs which embrace 
portions of counties have not shown themselves to be revo- 
lutionary, or especially dangerous. 

12. — That the increase in the county electorate would put 
an end to the creation of " faggot votes " — it would no longer 
be worth while to create them. 

On the other side the extension of Household 
Suffrage to the counties is opposed on the grounds : — 

1. — That no one has a " right " to claim the franchise. 

2. — That the object to be arrived at is the best possible 
government ; not that certain persons should be gratified by 
having a share in ruling. That the claim of .individuals, 
and even of classes, to share in political power is secondary 
to the paramount claim of the whole people to be ruled by 
the best rulers. Thus it would be a wrong done to the 
nation if the better-taught classes, who also have most at 
stake, and have a greater knowledge of policy, were over- 
whelmed by mere numbers. 

8. — (a) That while dreaming of equality, the greatest in- 
equality would be caused by placing the minority — ^the rich 
and educated — at the mercy of the day laboiurer. 
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(6) And that the enfranchisement of the masses would be 
the disfranchisement of the rich and educated. 

4. — That it would be one step more towards universal 
suffrage, and a concession to democracy. 

5. — That, as a rule, those who have gathered no wealth, 
and hence remain on the lowest levels of the working classes, 
have shown themselves unfit for handling the policy of the 
kingdom. 

6. — (a) That the working classes, if the whole of them 
were endowed with power, would use it to overthrow, or at 
least to injure, the institutions of the realm. 

(Jb) That the voice of the working people would be on the 
side of extravagance, war, and communism. 

(c) That the labourers, having a class interest, would com- 
bine against the rest of the community ; being ignorant they 
would be easily led and swayed by demagogues, and being 
numerous they would obtain whatever they desired. 

7. — That the extension of the franchise has lowered, and 
will, if extended, still further lower, the standard of political 
courage and originality of statesmen, while weakening the 
independence of legislation and the vigour of administration. 

8. — That it would give free scope to socialism and ultra- 
philanthropic tendencies, and result in a great increase of 
the poor rates. 

9. — That the rural householder has not the independence 
or knowledge of the urban householder. 

10. — That the extension of the franchise is not really 
demanded, its concession is not therefore required. 

11. — That the present anomaly does no harm, the extension 
of the franchise may do untold evil. It is wise to leave well 
alone. 

12. — That it would increase the costliness of elections. 

13. — That it would involve a redistribution of seats — 
has a hold over many minds. 

D 2 
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Many who arc willing to accept the reform when 
it comes, would delay the consummation for some 
years, on the grounds : — 

(a) That the labourers are scarcely as yet sufficiently 
educated to receive the franchise ; but that time will remedy 
this objection. 

(b) And that before granting them the suffrage, it would 
be advisable to educate them for its possession by granting 
a greater amount of representative local self-government. 



REDISTRIBUTION OF SEATS. 

It is asserted that if the suffrage in counties is 
assimilated to that in the boroughs, a redistribution of 
seats, on the principle of a greater equality of repre- 
sentation, will be rendered necessary. 

The necessity for a redistribution of seats under 
these circumstances is supported on the grounds : — 

1. — That as ParUament is to represent the nation by 
means of the voters, and as government is for the well- 
being of men, not for the defence of interests ; each member 
ought to represent, not a few families or interests, but large 
masses of the people. 

2. — (a) That a redistribution and more even division of 
members among voters would give the people its due share 
of political power. 

(b) That Parliamentary representation would thus be of a 
more popular kind. 

8. — That the votes of all electors should be (as far as 
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possible) equal in numerical value; that the present in- 
equality in the power of votes in different constituencies is 
unjust, the individual voter in many large constituencies 
being, as compared to the voters in a small constituency, 
virtually disfranchised.* 

4. — That the addition of many thousands of county voters 
to the register would, if there were no redistribution, ac- 
centuate this inequality in the value of the vote. 

5. — That the small constituencies are more amenable to 
bribery, and more likely to be influenced by local desires and 
interests than the larger. 

6. — That the smaller boroughs have no legitimate interests 
and views different from those of the larger boroughs ; these 
latter would fairly represent them. 

7. — Many hold that if the small boroughs (with others 
added) were " grouped," the evils of redistribution would be 
reduced to a minimum. 

On the other hand it is contended : — 

1. — That the political sway of the multitude may be too 
absolute, and requires the check of small constituencies. 

2. — That the small boroughs give an accession of strength 
to the upper classes. 

3. — That it is not the perfection of representation that the 
majority of mere numbers should be represented, but that 
all interests and classes should have their spokesmen in the 
national councils. 

4. — That many valuable men who could not get in for 
large, might be returned by small constituencies. 

6. — That the costliness of elections would be vastly in- 

♦ For instance, the 690 voters in Maxlborough elect one member, while 
the 60,600 voters of Lambeth elect two members only. The numerical value 
of a vote in Marlborough is thus thirty-six times greater than that of one 
in Lambeth. 
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creased, and wealth or local influence would be unduly and 
increasingly represented. 

6. — That the small boroughs help to correct the deficiency 
of the representation of the counties as compared with that 
of the large towns. 

7. — That the small boroughs represent different views and 
interests from the larger, and that they would be deprived 
of a hearing if they were swamped or disfranchised. 

8. — That if any equalisation were attempted, representa- 
tion would soon become unequal again, and a fresh redistri- 
bution would be required. 



WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE. 

It is proposed to extend the franchise to women ; 
so that every woman holding a sufficient property 
qualification in her own right would be entitled to 
vote at the Parliamentary elections. 

This proposal is upheld on the grounds : — 

1. — That as women of property bear the burdens, they 
should not be deprived of the rights of citizenship ; that as 
women have to obey the laws, they should be allowed a 
hand in maimg them. 

2. — That though there may be truth in the assertion that 
a married woman is represented through her husband, a 
widow or spinster is entirely unrepresented. 

8. — (a) That it is an anomaly for women to be allowed the 
School Board and Municipal, and to be excluded from the 
Parliamentary franchise ; if they are fit for the one, they are 
qualified for the other ; they pay taxes as well as rates. 
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(b) That as the highest post in the realm can be^ and is, 
worthily filled by a woman, it is an anomaly to refuse to 
women the lesser privilege of a vote. 

4. — (a) That women have just as much interest in good 
government as men, and would not therefore abuse their 
power. 

(b) That the interests of women are either identical with 
those of men, and in that case their votes would not affect 
the ultimate result, or their interests are divergent, and 
they should be fairly and directly represented. 

(c) That occasionally the interests of men and women 
are divergent, and in such cases the latter, being unrepre- 
sented, suffer — witness the laws respecting women's pro- 
perty, divorce, custody of children, child murder, &c. ; while 
if directly represented, the anomalies and inequalities of the 
laws as affecting them, would be modified or swept away. 

6. — (a) That mentally and physically there is no sufficient 
difference between men and women to justify withholding 
from the one that which is given to the other ; the idea that 
women are the inferiors of men is merely a relic of semi- 
barbarism. 

(b) That whenever women have had the opportunity they 
have shown themselves competent to exercise power. 

(c) That the possession of the suffrage would have a salu- 
tary effect on women by opening and raising their minds, 
and by removing the idea that they are inferior ; while to 
withhold it, injures their self-respect, and counteracts all 
attempts to improve and elevate them. 

(d) (By some) That the enfranchisement of a small 
minority of women (for the numbers who would be enfran- 
chised would not be large) would have little effect one way 
or the other on the character of the whole sex. 

6. — (a) That women being more deeply imbued with reli- 
gious feeling and with respect for law and order than men, 
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their possession of a vote would be an additional bulwark 
against socialism and anarchy. 

(b) That the women who would obtain the franchise 
would be those only of some education — women's wages in 
the lower ranks being as a rule too low to enable them to 
maintain a house — and their votes would be valuable. 

(c) That women are more free from party politics and 
party bias than men, and would therefore judge a political 
question more on its own merits. 

(d) That the education of women has made such rapid 
strides, that to-day they are fitted to exercise a power of 
which yesterday they were incapable. 

7. — That a disfranchised class is either politically igno- 
rant and indifferent, or else disaffected. 

8. — That the possession of the franchise would not cause 
family friction and ill-feeling; for it would be chiefly the 
unmarried and widows who would possess votes, and they 
would be independent. 

9. — That the ballot has so entirely extinguished all 
rioting and roughness on the day of election that women 
could vote in perfect safety and without fear of intimida- 
tion or rudeness; that women vote at School Board and 
Municipal elections without any personal evil results ensuing. 

10. — That the assertion that the majority of women are not 
desirous of the franchise proves in what subjection to 
" custom " they are still bound ; and demonstrates the need 
of further freedom. 

11. — That though women do not themselves serve in the 
army ; through their fathers, brothers, husbands, they are 
vitally interested in the preservation of peace. 

The proposal to extend the suffrage to women is 
opposed on the grounds : — 

1. — (a) That women are not a "class; " their rights and 
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interests harmonise with those of men, and are therefore 
duly protected. 

(b) That if, however, women obtained the sufi&'age, ''women 
questions" would be manufactured, and men and women 
would be thrown into antagonism. 

2. — That women are properly represented, in that they 
can and do exercise influence on the male voters; the 
married woman is directly represented by her husband, the 
spinster or widow by her father or brothers. 

3. — That while women are especially qualified to give 
advice (by their votes) on questions of education, they are 
not fitted by nature to exercise a calm judgment on 
exciting political questions ; there is, therefore, no anomaly 
in allowing them to vote on the former and not on the latter. 

4. — That if women were enfranchised the disposal of their 
votes would lead to family jealousies, ill-feeling, and greater 
political strife. 

5. — That it would be impossible without great disadvan- 
tages to give the suffrage to married women ; and to allow 
spinsters and widows a privilege which they would lose on 
marriage would be an anomaly. 

6. — (a) That women never can be physically the equals of 
men ; and cannot, therefore, claim the suffrage on equal 
terms. 

(b) That it would be contrary to the natural position of 
women to be entrusted with power. 

(c) That men's respect and reverence for women would 
be fatally undermined if they were enabled to assert them- 
selves in political matters ; while the finer edge of women's 
nature would be blunted. 

7. — That women are not fitted to face the rough- 
ness of the polling-booth ; that a School Board or Muni- 
cipal election is less impassioned than a Parliamentary 
contest. 
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8. — Tliat the concession of the suffrage would inevitably 
be followed by the demand that women should be qualified 
to sit in the House of Commons^ on the Benohj etc. 

9. — That as women are not liable to bear armSi it would 
be inexpedient to give them the power of voting on questions 
of peace and war. 

10. — That to grant the suffrage to women on the ground 
that, as they are bound to obey the laws they ought to have 
a hand in making them, would logically oblige us to con- 
cede the suffi*age to every man, woman, and child in the 
kingdom. 

11. — That the majority of women do not want, and would 
rather be without, the suffrage. 

12. — (A latent fear in the minds of some) That women, 
if given the opportunity, would oust men from many oocu- 
pations which they now monopolise,, and thus diminish 
their earnings. ' 

18. — That the electorate is large enough now, and any 
increase to it would be a misfortune. 



PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS. 



THE BALLOT, 

t 

The question of the Ballot must be revived next 
session, inasmuch as the Ballot Act was only passed 
experimentally for a limited number of years, and 
expires in December, 1881. 

It is probable that the principle of secrecy of voting 
will be now definitely accepted, but it may not be 
without interest to recapitulate the reasons advanced 
for and against the Ballot. 

The Ballot is defended on the grounds : — 

1. — (a) That it diminishes bribery and intimidation, by 
removing the knowledge whether either has been suc- 
cessful. 

(6) That more especially it has extinguished that bribery 
which arose from the knowledge of the state of the poll ; 
while it has prevented all mob intimidation on the day of 
election. 

2. — (a) That as it enables a man to act according to the 
dictates of his conscience, not according to the opinion 
of his fellow men, it has secured a real representation of 
the opinions of the people. 

(by While it has raised the tone of poUtical life by 
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teaching that a vote is a privilege and not an article of 
merchandise. 

3. — {a) That by enabling a man to vote according to his 
own judgment, it destroys the anomaly of the possession 
of a vote without the power of bestowing it except at the 
bidding of another. 

(b) That many who formerly refrained from voting for 
fear of giving offence, and were thus practically disfi:un« 
chised, are now able to vote with impunity. 

4. — That it reduces the power of dominant parties, and 
gives depressed interests a chance of a hearing. 

5. — That it softens the violence of political contests, and 
creates order and decency at the poll. 

6. — (a) That a vote is not a " trust," for the owner has a 
personal interest in its disposal ; while a trustee should be 
entirely unbiassed. 

(b) That even if it be a trust, it should not be exercised 
openly. A jury, for instance, give their votes privately 
among themselves. 

7. — That where the State gives a man the right of 
voting, it should defend him from undue influence in the 
exercise of that right. 

8. — That the direct influence of the upper and moneyed 
classes in elections was formerly too powerful, and is 
weakened by means of the Ballot ; while their indirect 
influence — arising from their virtues — is still as powerful 
for good as before. 

9. — That those who have lately been expressing their 
want of confidence in the Ballot, are chiefly agents and 
others accused of bribery, &c., who have experienced the 
difficulties which the Ballot throws in the way of their 
doings, and are therefore opposed to it. 

10. — That as the Ballot has been introduced it is too late 
now to retrace our steps. 
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On the other hand the Ballot is condemned on the 
grounds : — 

1. — That publicity is always the most effective way of 
correcting abuses. 

2. — That secrecy in the performance of a pubUc duty is 
un-Enghsh and tmmanly. 

8. — That a vote is a trust, and should, therefore, be given 
pubUcly. 

4, — That the enfranchised represent at the poll the un- 
enfranchised also, and these latter have a right to know 
how their representatives vote. 

5. — That by diminishing political excitement, it leads to 
much abstention from voting. 

6. — (a) That it merely provides men with the means of 
lying with impunity; andencourges mendacity and promise- 
breaking. 

(b) That *' in place of the simple evil of undue influence, 
it has created the compound offence of bribery, falsehood, 
and fraud." 

7. — That it gives an opening to the secret gratification of 
local spite or private jealousy. 

8. — That the influence of the upper and moneyed classes 
is legitimate and wholesome, and should not be diminished. 

9. — That the practical secrecy of the ballot is illusory. 

10. — That the existence of secret voting has in no way 
diminished bribery or intimidation ; and where bribery is 
undertaken, the uncertainty of the result of the bribe has 
rendered necessary the corruption of a greater number. 

11. — That logically, if the voter is protected by the Ballot 
in the discharge of his duty to the State, his representative 
in Parliament should be equally protected, and this is 
impracticable. 

12. — That under the Ballot the swing of the pohtical pen- 
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dulum at election times has been, and is likely to be, greater 
than formerly ; for the wavering ** margin " of voters, when 
not under the influence of open voting, will be more liable 
to veer backwards and forwards. 

Illiterate Voters. 

It is probable that one point connected with the 
Ballot will receive some attention ; namely, the ques- 
tion whether the illiterate voter who solicits assistance 
in recording his vote, should be allowed to continue to 
receive the help of the ofl&cer presiding at the polling- 
booth. 

It is contended that this assistance should be with- 
drawn, on the grounds : — 

1. — That a man so illiterate as to be unable to mark a 
ballot-paper correctly, is presumably too ignorant to be 
worthy of a vote. 

2. — That the desire of being able to record his vote will be 
an incentive to acquire education. 

8. — That it is possible for the voter who claims assistance 
to make known which way he votes, and so the door is left 
ajar to bribery and intimidation, more especially as the 
illiterate voter is likely to be amenable to corrupt influences. 

4. — That literate voters are induced to plead illiteracy so 
that the briber may know which way they vote. 

On the other hand it is contended that the illiterate 
voter who solicits assistance from the presiding oflficer, 

should be entitled to receive it, on the grounds: — 

1. — That he represents property, and is as much in- 
terested in good government as the well educated voter ; 
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while if he were deprived of the assistance necessary to him 
in recording his vote, he would be practically disfranchised. 

2. — That if he has to record his vote without assistance, 
he will give it in a haphazard manner, and it may be re- 
corded for the wrong candidate, or be lost from infringement 
of the rules of voting — either result would be an anomaly. 

3.— That as the presiding officer and those attending in 
the booths are bound to secrecy, and as proper care is taken 
.0 prevent ensure, no inftingLentotLIey i. possible. 

4. — That as the blind, and those physically incapable of 
marking the voting paper, are assisted by the presiding 
officer, the uneducated, who are equally unfortunate, should 
receive the same assistance. 



CANVASSING. 

It is proposed to prohibit the employment of paid 
canvassers at elections, canvassing on the part of the 
candidate, and systematic volunteer canvassing on the 
part of other persons.* 

These proposals are upheld on the grounds : — 

1. — (a) That canvassing stultifies to a very considerable 
extent the advantages of the secrecy of the ballot. 

(6) That the liberty of the voter is most seriously 
curtailed in consequence of the pressure brought to bear 
on him by canvassers. 

♦ The Corrupt Practices Bill, lately introduced by Sir H. James into the 
House of Commons, will (if passed), by strictly limiting employment, pre- 
vent for the future the use of paid canvassers. Personal and systematic 
unpaid canvassing is, however, not affected by the Bill. 
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(c) That as they have been given the ballot, voters have 
a right to be protected from personal solicitation. 

2. — That it leads to intimidation. 

8. — That it leads to bribery, both by bringing the canvasser 
into direct contact with the voter, and by making known 
who are likely to be amenable to a bribe. 

4. — That it leads to much promise-breaking on the part of 
the voter. 

6. — (a) That the whole energy of the canvassers is 
practically directed towards inducing those to vote who 
have no political opinions or convictions. 

(b) That if canvassing were abolished^ the most indifferent 
and the most ignorant voters would not poll ; and this would 
be an advantage. 

6. — That under the ballot, canvassing has lost its for- 
mer advantage of being a guide to the probable result of 
the poll. 

7. — (a) That there would be little difficulty in defining 
candidate-canvassing and systematic unpaid canvassing ; 
and none at all in so limiting the permitted employinent 
that the payment to canvassers would be impossible. 

(h) That in the same way that *' agency " cannot be 
strictly defined, and has to be left to the election judges to 
decide, so " canvassing " could be left to their decision. 

(c) But that as long as it is legal, both sides are obliged 
to undertake canvassing. 

(d) That as both canvasser and canvassee dislike the 
system of canvassing, a law prohibiting the practice would 
be thankfully obeyed ; and the necessity of deciding whether 
the law had been broken would seldom or never arise. 

8. — That the educating advantages of canvassing are nil. 

9. — That canvassing will not cease unless it be made abso- 
lutely illegal, with invalidation of election on breach of the 
law. 



« 
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The prohibition of personal canvass on the part of 
the candidate is also upheld, on the grounds : — 

10. — That canvassing implies a vast waste of time and 
energy, without any compensating advantages of real per- 
sonal intercourse between candidate and elector. 

11. — That it is humiliating for tlie candidate to be obhged 
personally to solicit tlie votes of the electors. 

12. — That by means of more frequent meetings and 
deputations the candidate could (and would) give the 
electors better opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
him, and with his opinions, than through the medium of 
canvassing. 

The employment of paid canvassers is also de- 
nounced, on the grounds : — 

13. — ^That it leads to deception pn the part of the can- 
vassers, and of ill-feeUng and disappointment on the side of 
the candidate. 

14. — That it adds very considerably to the cost of elections. 

15. — That it leads to indirect bribery, by the colourable 
employment of voters under the guise of canvassers. 

16. — ^And that paid canvassers are really of little use in 
securing votes other than their own, and those of near 
relations or friends. 

17. — That many unauthorised promises are made and 
pledges taken, on behalf of the candidate, which he is not 
able to redeem. 

On the other hand the abolition of canvassing is 
opposed on the grounds : — 

1. — That it would be a gross interference with the liberty 
of the subject. 
2. — That as it is practically the candidate who solicits the 
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suffrages of the constituency, and not the oonstituenoy 
Aviiicli prays the candidate to stand, it is not unreasonable 
to expect that his friends should take trouble and spend 
money in infonning tlie constituency of his desire^ and of 
his qualifications, to represent them. 

3. — That the abolition would be greatly to the advantage 
of local men ; and local influence is sufficiently represented 
in Parliament. 

4. — That constituencies would require more careful and 
laborious ** nursing" between election times. 

5. — (a) That it would be very difficult, and well nigh im- 
possible, legally to define canvassing, while means would be 
found of evading tlie law. 

(h) That it would be intolerable to impose silence on the 
question of the merits of the candidates, &c. ; and without 
absolute prohibition it would be impossible to draw the line 
between conversation and ** canvassing." 

(c) That it would be impossible to punish the candidate 
for a harmless excess of zeal on the part of some friend. 

6. — That it would greatly increase the number of election 
petitions. 

The personal canvass of the elector by the candidate 
is also upheld, on the grounds : — 

7. — (a) That it is mutually advantageous to the candidate 
and to the elector to become personally acquainted with one 
another; while canvassing on the part of others has an 
educating effect on the electors. 

(h) That this could not be done so effectually by means 
of meetings or deputations. 

8. — That every voter has a right to see the candidate or 
his representatives, and to question him, or them, about the 
former s poUtical opinions, and this he cannot conveniently 
accompUsh unless canvassed. 
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DISFRANCHISEMENT. 

It is contended that the punishment of Disfran- 
chisement, or lengthened suspension of writ, reserved 
for constituencies which are found guilty of very 
extensive electoral corruption, should be abolished; 
that in no case should the writ be suspended beyond 
the time necessary for the Koyal Commissioners (who 
should be appointed in every case in which a member 
is unseated on petition for bribery) to report the names 
of those found guilty, and for them to be disqualified 
or punished. 

The abolition of the punishment of Disfranchise- 
ment, or lengthened suspension of writ, is supported 
on the grounds : — 

1. — That the aim of all prohibitory laws should be to 
shield the imiocent, and to make the exposure and punish- 
ment of guilt as certain as possible. 

2. — [a) That disfranchisement affects equally the innocent 
wth the guilty, and is therefore an unfair and harsh punish- 
ment. 

(b) That it consequently tends to make tlie innocent 
desirous of shielding the guilty lest they tliemselves suffer for 
the crimes of others. 

(c) And that a punishment which is undeserved acts 
as an irritant, and not as a warning ; while the guilty re- 
joice at the immunity they receive through the vicarious 

punishment of the constituency. 

i: 2 
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8. — That petitions, being the initial step towards ex- 
posure of guilty should be encouraged. 

4. — (a) That petitions are discouraged through the fear 
of proving too much, and disfranchisement or lengthened 
suspension of writ following ; for in such a case the peti« 
tioner would be no better off — but worse oS — than if he had 
not petitioned. 

(6) That consequently the fear of disfranchisement is the 
most powerful incentive to prevention, quashing, or arrange- 
ment of petitions. 

(c) While it leads to the suppression of evidence at the 
petition trial, and to the attempt to hoodwink the judges 
lest they should report that ''extensive corruption" had 
prevailed, which report would necessitate a Royal Commis- 
sion, to be followed perhaps by disfranchisement. 

5. — (a) That consequently the corruption of the worst 
constituencies is seldom exposed — ^no one dares to petition. 
(b) While in other cases a great deal of the guilt is effec- 
tually concealed, and many of the guilty escape. 

6. — (a) That moreover the knowledge that a petition 
would almost certainly lead to disfranchisement^ and that it 
would therefore be suicidal to file one, induces the side who 
would otherwise be pm'e to use corrupt means as their only 
chance of success. 

(6) While the guilty side is encouraged to bribe still more 
extensively by the knowledge that the greater the corrupticm 
the better is their chance of winning, while the chance of 
being petitioned against is decreased. 

7. — ^That consequently the fear of disfranchisement often 
actually encourages and shields the corruption which it was 
intended to prevent. 

8. — (a) That the knowledge that a fresh election must 
ensue if a petition were successful would encourage the 
defeated party to present one. 
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(6) Yet the cost and worry of even a successful petition is 
so great that frivolous petitions would be in no way encou- 
raged. 

9. — That this knowledge would tend to make each side 
keep themselves pure at the first election, lest they too 
should be exposed and scheduled, and so be crippled for the 
possible subsequent election. 

10. — That as the guilty would have been scheduled and 
disqualified before the second election took place, it would 
probably be a pure one ; more especially as those who would 
otherwise bribe would be deterred by the still vivid recollec- 
tion of the fate which had just overtaken their fellows. 

11. — That consequently if the punishment of disfi'anchise- 
ment were abolished, petitions would be more numerous, 
the evidence at petition trials would be increased, the expo- 
sure and punishment of guilt would be encouraged, and 
elections would be purer. 

12. — That the punishment of disfranchisement must 
necessarily be capricious ; for no two Royal Commissions 
can be constituted exactly alike, and the result depends on 
their reports. 

13. — That constituencies which had necessitated the 
appointment of Royal Commissions would not escape all 
punishment ; they would have to pay the cost of the Com- 
mission, while the writ would have been temporarily sus- 
pended. 

14. — That though the actual punishment of disfi'anchise- 
ment is infrequently applied, and of itself is by no means 
injurious, it is the fear of it which tends to shield and 
encourage corruption, and does more harm than the punish- 
ment when inflicted does good. 

On the other hand it is contended : — 

I. — (a) That a constituency which has shown itself to be 
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so extensively corrupt as to merit disfranchisement is not 
unduly punished by being disfranchised. 

(b) That no constituency which has merited disfranchise- 
ment could ever be pmified. 

2. — That the "innocent," so called, are really passively 
guilty ; no constituency can be thoroughly corrupt if a large 
number of the electors are determined that it shall be pure. 
A constituency which is disfranchised must therefore be 
considered so widely corrupt that the punishment is deserved 
by the electors as a whole. 

3. — That if the check of the fear of disfranchisement were 
withdrawn, bribery and corruption would be encouraged and 
increase. 

4. — That the number of petitions would be increased. 

5. — That it is only small boroughs which are disfran- 
chised, and their disfranchisement is no loss to representa- 
tive government. 



LAND LAWS. 



From the " New Domesday Book " lately published, it 
appears that there are (including duplicate entries, which 
are very numerous, holders of glebe, charities, and corpora- 
tions), 801,000 holders of land of above one acre in the 
United Kingdom, to a population of about 33,000,000. The 
number of holders of ten acres and upwards amounts to 
180,000.* The total acreage of the United Kingdom 
amounts to 76,300,000 acres, of which about 26,800,000. are 
waste arid mountain pasture, and 50,000,000 under crops, 
pasture, or covered with woods and forests. Of these, 955 
persons own together nearly 80,000,000 acres. In the next 
rank of landowners about 4,000 persons average 5,000 acres 
each ; 10,000 persons own between 500 and 2,000 acres ; 
60,000 persons own between 50 and 500 acres, and about 
180,000 own between one acre and 50 acres. t 

The land is very diiBFerently distributed in England and 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. In the former about 4,500 
persons own half the soil, in Scotland 70 i)ersons own about 
half the land, and in Ireland the half is owned by about 744 

persons.! 

* Mri Shaw Lefevrc (" Freedom of Land ") estimates that, after due 
deductions are made for duplicates, holders of glebes, corporations, and 
charities, and owners merely of houses distinguished from owners of land, 
the landowners number only 200,000 in all, of which about 166,000 are in 
England, 21,000 in Ireland, and 8,000 in Scotland. 

t Lefevre, " Freedom of Land," p. 11. 

% Kayc, " Free Trade in Land," p. 17. 



i 
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Tli3 greater part of the land in the United Kingdom is 
cultivated by tenant farmers. They number 561,000 in 
England, and about 500,000 in Ireland, in all 1,060,000. 
Excluding mountains, wastes, and water, the cultivated land 
is held by them at an average of 56 acres in England, and 
26 in Ireland. Seventy per cent, of the tenant farmers 
occui)y farms under 50 acres (chiefly in Ireland) ; 12 per 
cent, between 50 and 100 acres ; 18 per cent, of more than 
100 acres ; 5,000 occupy farms of between 600 and 1,000 
acres, and 600 occupy farms exceeding 1,000 acres.* 

The extent of land under various crops in 1877 was, wheat 
8,321,000 acres, barley 2,652,000 acres, oats 4,239,000, 
other green crops (including potatoes) 4,959,000, grass 
under rotation 6,441,000, permanent pasture 24,000,000, 
woods, plantations, 2,511,000, other crops 833,000. The 
value of home crops and animal produce, compared to that 
. imported, was in 1877 as follows : — t 

Home Growth. Foreign. 

Value of corn and vegetable produce ... £126,740,000 £62,540,000 
Value of animal produce 135,000,000 68,160,000 



Total £260,740,000 £110,700,000 

The number of agricultural labourers and shepherds in 
England and Wales amounts to about 800,000. 



LAND. 

The questions connected with land divide them- 
selves into two classes. One class of reforms are 
advocated chiefly on the ground that the transfer and 

* Caird, « The Landed Interest," p. 68. 
t Idem, pp. 12, 18. 
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sale of land should be as far as possible facilitated ; and 
with this intent it is proposed to abolish or amend— 
1. The Intestacy laws. 2. The law of Entail; and 
3. To introduce an efficient system of Eegistration of 
titles to land. 

The other class of reforms are chiefly advocated on 
the ground that, if adopted, more capital would be 
attracted to the soil, to the greater improvement of 
production, and the enrichment of the country; and 
with this intent it is proposed — 1. To abolish the 
laws of Distress. 2. To give security for Tenant's 
Capital invested in the soil. 3. To extend the Notice 
to Quit. 4. To amend the laws relating to Local 
Taxation; and 5. To amend or abolish the Game 
Laws. 



LAW OP INTESTACY. 

By the Law of Intestacy (or Primogeniture) all 
the real property (that is, the landed property) of the 
deceased who has neglected to make a will, goes to 
his legal " heir," while all his personal property (that 
is, property other than land) is divided equally 
among his children (after making due provision for 
the widoAv), or failing these, among the nearest of 

kin. 

The abolition of this law and the assimilation of 
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real to personal property in ease of intestacy, is upheld 
on the grounds : — 

1. — That now-a-days real and personal property are the 
same thing under different names^ and are equally secure ; 
and as there is now no need for a ** head of the family," the 
distinction drawn between them is merely a relic of feu- 
dalism, and out of keeping with the ideas of the age. 

2. — (a) That the custom of primogeniture revolts the 
sense of equity, and ought not to receive any countenance 
from the law. 

(b) And further, that the law should never be allowed to 
favoiu: the one, as against the many. 

3. — That it is the duty of a man to make a will, which, if 
he neglects, the State should step in and administer with 
justice and equality to those of equal kindred; and not 
punish the younger children for the neglect of the parent. 

4. — That however convenient this custom or law may have 
been, or may still be, with regard to great estates or ancient 
families, it works mischievously and unfairly in the case of 
small holders of land, and in cases where the whole i)roperty 
of the deceased consists of land. 

5. — That though the law does not often come into force 
(since most men with anything to leave, make wills), yet it 
sanctions the principle of an unequal division of property, 
tends to the formation of '* eldest sons," and towards entail 
— and these are evils. 

6. — That the abolition of the law would cause no re- 
volution, but only effect a personal change of feeling opposed 
to entail and primogenitm^e, and in favour of the subdivision 
of property among the children. 

7*— That the repeal of the law would therefore tend to 
break up the land ; that the more the land is broken Up 
into small estates or plots, the better for the State body ; the 
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present accumulation of land in a few hands constituting a 
grave political danger. 

8. — That this law helps to maintain the aristocratic system 
of society in England ; and that it would be a democratic 
step to abolish it. 

Alterations in the law are opposed upon the 
grounds : — . 

l.-That inequaUty has its advantages. 

2. — That our social system has been built up on the prin- 
ciple of primogeniture ; and would be greatly shaken by 
any attempt to discredit or alter it. 

8. — ^That the whole question is a very unimportant one; the 
vast majority of landowners leave wills, and he who does 
not desire his eldest son to inherit all the real property has 
but to make a will. 

4. — That the bent which the law gives towards the forma- . 
tion of " eldest sons '* and entail is advantageous to the 
country. 

6. — ^And that any law which has a tendency to prevent the 
subdivision of land has its advantages, and should be 
retained. 

6. — That the proposal to abolish this law is demo- 
cratic ; and that it is tlie first step towards the abolition of 
entail. 

7. — That though it may occasionally lead to hardshi]i, it 
propagates none of the evils of entail, for the heii* succeeding 
imder this law is absolute owner of the land and may sell it, 
or it can be seized for his debts. 

8. — That if, in case of intestacy, the land had to be divided 
or sold, ill feeling would often be engendered, and delay and 
loss would be occasioned^ 

9.-— That real and personal property are altogether dis- 
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siniilor ; tlic latter caii without aiiy difficulty be divided into 
portions, while the former cannot be distributed without 
considerable inconvenience ; there is therefore no anomaly 
in dealing with them in a di£ferent spirit. 



ENTAIL. 

By the laws which regulate Entails a landowner 
can so tic up his land by settlement that (if a sale is 
expressly negatived, and in any case without the 
consent of the trustees and others interested) it cannot 
be sold, or seized, or lessened in size for a period 
comprising the lifetimes of any number of persons 
actually in existence, and until the yet unborn child 
of one of these attains the age of 21. And, moreover, 
the tenant in tail (the last named in the settlement), 
cannot, on attaining the age of 21, break the settle- 
ment without the consent of the " protector of the 
settlement'* (i.e. usually the existing tenant-for-life). 
None of the persons on whom the land is entailed, with 
the exception of the last, can sell the land, or mortgage 
it beyond his life without the consent of all the other 
life tenants. And each, as the land comes to him, 
must cany out all the regulations, and bear all the 
charges imposed upon the estate by the will. 

The abolition of the '^ law of entail " is proposed on 
the grounds : — 
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1. — That the law is the main prop of the aristocratic sys- 
tem of society which prevails in England ; and that its 
abolition would be a democratic step. 

2. — (a) That the law artificially fosters one class, and that 
the protection of any class by the State from the consequences 
of its own folly or ill luck, is unfair to the community, 
unsound in principle, and mischievous in practice. 

(6) And that this artificial protection of the aristocracy 
really injures those whom it was meant to cherish, for by 
securing profligates from the natural consequences of their 
misconduct, it fosters profligacy and damages both the 
character and the fortunes of the aristocracy. 

3.— And that if the ruined part of the aristocracy were 
allowed to perish off the land, and their places were taken 
by new men, it would lead to a greater mingling of the higher 
and middle classes ; to the good of both and of the nation. 

4. — That the law maintains in influential positions men 
unworthy to be in those positions. 

6. — That the law lessens due parental control by making 
the eldest son independent of his father ; that it leads to 
disputes between father and son ; while it induces careless 
landowners to be more careless than they otherwise would 
be about the education of their children. 

6. — That it causes the ruin of many eldest sons by allow- 
ing them to live in indolence ; and the ruin of many 
younger sons by reducing them to penury. 

7. — (a) That the accumulation of land in a few hands is 
a grave political danger; while it leads to the evils of 
absenteeism. 

(6) That whereas land ought to be greatly broken up, the 
law tends to keep it in a few hands ; for it prevents estates 
being sold which would otherwise naturally or in conse- 
quence of insolvency come into the market, and thus 
artificially raises the price of land ; renders ' necessary 
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long and costly deeds and wills ; and by thus throwing 
difficulty and expense in the way of ascertaining the state 
of the title, adds greatly to the cost of the purchase of 
land, more especially in the case of small plots. 

(c) That the abolition of entail would tend to the sale of 
portions of an estate to provide jointures and jn'ovisiong for 
the younger children, instead of these being charged on the 
estate. 

(d) That the law offends against the canon of ** free 
trade in land," viz., that neither should artificial restric- 
tions on the sale of land and the breaking up of large 
estates be retained, nor should there be artificial fostering 
of small estates. 

8. — (rt) That the law causes the soil to be far worse dealt 
with than it would be if it were all in the hands of absolute 
owners ; for it deprives the landowner of any but a life 
interest in his estate, and thus greatly diminishes his care for 
the land ; it deprives him of the means of improving the estate, 
inasmuch as he receives only the income, and may not sell 
part to improve the rest (at all events, without very great 
trouble), and may not raise money on mortgage, except for 
his own life, or for a limited number of years; in most cases 
he has to save what he can for the younger children, instead 
of investing his surplus in improving the land, while he 
is obliged to charge the land with annuities and jointures ; 
and the restrictions and covenants inserted in the settlement 
often prevent him from agreeing to the best terms for him- 
self and the tenant, thereby retarding the progi'ess of 
agricultural improvements. 

(J)) That rents being, as a i-ule, lower on entailed than on 
unentailed properties is a proof that the land has been less 
judiciously farmed or improved. 

9. — (a) That strict settlements, by suggesting re-s^ttl©- 
ment, tend to perpetual entail. 
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(b) That if entail and settlement were abolished^ the feeling 
in favour of " tying up " land would gradually tend to 
disappear. 

10.— -That the abolition of the law would not specifioally 
injure any single individual ; while it would benefit the 
whole community. 

11.— That England alone retains these laws ; all other 
civilised countries have greatly modified or entirely abolished 
them, , 

Some consider that the advantages to be derived from 
the abolition of entail and settlements are problematical^ 
but are in favour of sweeping away any class privileges or 
restrictions which can be shown to exist. 

See also Intestacy. 

On the other hand the law of Entail is upheld on 
the grounds : — 

1. — That there is something " sacred ** about the owner- 
ship of land which must not be interfered with, 

2. — That it is of great importance to the country to 
preserve the ancient aristocracy intact ; an ancient aristo- 
cracy exercises a benign influence on the character of a 
nation, and should, therefore, be protected by law. 

3. — (a) That the abolition of entail, by causing the abso- 
lute momentary ruin of many peers, would necessitate 
alterations in the constitution of the House of Lords, and the 
disadvantages and dangers of such a step would outweigh 
any advantages to be derived from the abolition of entail. 

(b) That any tampering with the present system of 
society, as founded on the aristocratic and feudal principles, 
would be little less than a revolution. 

4. — (a) That the land is better cultivated in large masses 
than if broken up among many small owners. 
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(b) That the abolition of entail would tend to the pur- 
chase of estates by commercial men^ and men with no 
knowledge of the responsibiUties and duties of property. 

(v) That estates are better cared for and improved 
under the existing law than would be the case if it were 
abolished, for landowners cannot now mortgage heavily or 
squander their capital as if it were income ; while, except 
in an infinitely small number of cases, the interests of the 
tenant-for-life and his successor are the same as those of 
the public. 

(d) That tenants-for-life and trustees do now possess very 
considerable powers of dealing with the land. 

(e) That the abolition of entail would cause the destruc- 
tion of many noble parks and mansions, the existence of 
which adds to the pleasui*e and refinement of all classes. 

6. — That the abolition of entail would only accelerate the 
accumulation of land in a few hands, for its action chiefly 
helps to preserve the smaller properties ; the tendency of 
the land market being towards a diminution in the number 
of separate estates. 

6. — That the heir may fitly claim the aid of the law in 
guai'ding him from the destruction of the propert}^ he ought 
to inherit. He may fairly ask that his predecessor should 
be only allowed to ruin himself, but not to ruin his suc- 
cessor as well. 

7. — (a) Thatthe younger sons partake in the benefit which 
this system confers on their (the aristocratic) class, and 
share the lustre of the family position; while their best 
energies are called forth by the necessity of cai'ving out 
their own fortunes, and it is such men who have given ua 
India and colonized the world. 

{h) That at the same time the responsibilities cast upon 
the eldest son call out his best energies, and in most cases 
he has been properly educated for the duties of his position. 
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8. — That land is no more unequally divided than other 
description of property; the unequal distribution is the 
residt of wealth, not of the land laws. 

9. — (a) That personal property can be entailed (by 
placing it in trust, &c.), and the abolition of the power of 
settlement woidd be placing real at a disadvantage to per- 
sonal property. 

(b) That the abolition of the law of settlement would 
really mean the placing of restrictions on freedom of 
settlement. 

(c) That such restrictions would render land a less eli- 
gible investment than at present ; and the objects aimed at 
would thus be defeated. 

(d) That, if entail were abolished, the power to grant 
annuities and charges on estates to the widows and younger 
children would be greatly cuii;ailed, and the security for 
payment would be diminished. 

10. — That those who desired to tie up their land would 
easily find means to evade the law. 

11. — The idea prevails in the minds of many farmers that 
rents are often lower, and that there is less risk of disturb- 
ance on entailed, than on imentailed estates. 

See also the section on Intestacy. 



REGISTRATION. 

Various attempts have been made to introduce a complete 
system of registration of land, but as yet without success. 
In 1862 Lord Westbury brought in the " Transfer of Land 
Act, 1862," which, howevei-, was so far from a success that 
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only five yeai's afterwards Lord Westbury was called upon 
to preside over a Royal Commiasion to enquire into the 
causes of the failure of the Act ; which failure was chiefly 
due to the fact that the scheme in no way provided for the 
simple register of title, but on the contrary encouraged com- 
plication. In 1873 Lord Selborne introduced a Bill, 
founded on the recommendations of the Royal Commission, 
which provided for the gradual registration of all titles. 
Lord Cairns re-introduced the Bill in 1874, exempting from 
its operations all land under the value of £300. Again in 
1875 the Bill reappeared, but in a purely pei'missive form, 
as the "Land Transfer Act, 1875,'* and was passed — ^but 
has been a dead letter. In 1878 a Select Committee was 
appointed to enquire into the subject, and it has lately 
reported, and recommends — completion of ordnance survey 
of England; payment to solicitors by results and not by 
verbiage; vesting of the freeholds in someone ascertained 
person; substitution of simple charges on land defeasible 
in case of repayment, for complicated machiuery of mort- 
gages and reconveyances ; reduction of the time necessary 
for obtaining a ** title"; establishment of convenient regis- 
ters, properly indexed, and containing a clear resume of 
past transactions. 

It is proposed to establish Land Registry oJ0B.ees, 
where a public record of all transactions affecting the 
land should be registered, and information concerning 
them obtained for a small ad valorem fee. 

By some it is proposed that the titles to land only 
should be registered, and that for every property one 
name should be registered as that of the legal pro- 
prietor, Avith absolute power of transfer. All titles, 
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^' absolute," or " qualified," as well as those depending 
on possession, would be here registered. 

Priority of registration would give priority of mort- 
gage, claim, or title. The object of the registration 
of title would be to dispense with the necessity in 
future transactions of tracing the history of past 
transactions. 

By others it is proposed to register, not the title, but 
all deeds connected with the land. 

Eegistration, whether of Title, or Deeds, or both, is 
supported on the grounds : — 

1.' — That it would greatly facilitate the sale and purchase 
of land. 

2. — That it would tend to the subdivision of land, and the 
formation of small properties; for at present the cost of 
conveying small plots, iiTespective of the price of the land, 
is often so great as to be prohibitive. 

8. — That it would lessen the trouble and expense, and 
so facilitate the moii;gaging of land. 

4. — (a) That much litigation on the question of titles, 
deeds, and claims to land, &c., would be avoided ; for regis- 
tration would make titles, &c., much more secure. 

{h) That the fraud at present occasionall}^ perpetrated in 
titles and mortgage deeds would be prevented, and the fear 
of fraud would cease. 

5. — That the landowners would profit by registration; 
the element of uncertaint}^ of the cost of search being 
eliminated, registered land would fetch two or three years 
purchase more than unregistered. 

6 — That deaUngs in land are daily becoming more 
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complicated and entangled ; therefore the sooner they are 
disentangled by registration the better. 

7. — That the registration of deeds in Scotland and Ireland, 
and of titles in Australia^ has been a success. 

The registration of Titles alone is upheld on the 
ground : — 

8. — That while it aims at presenting the intending pur- 
chaser or mortgagee with the net results of former dealings 
mth the property, the registration of deeds places the deal- 
ings themselves before him, but leaves him to investigate 
them for himself. 

The registration of Deeds alone is upheld on the 
grounds : — 

9. — That the search of the register would be made by an 
official conversant with the subject, who would deliver a 
*' certificate of search," showing the results of his investiga- 
tions, and the certificate would, for future transactions, be 
accepted as an abstract of the state of the title up to date, 
and thus the piurchaser or mortgagee would be relieved from 
the necessity of a search anterior to that date. 

10. — That the process of copjing the deeds on the official 
register would be merely clerical work, and would create no 
difficulty or delay. 

11. — That the fear of malevolent curiosity is unfounded; 
in the case of the Probate Comii, the Middlesex, Scotch, 
and Irish Registers, no complaints have been made on this 
score, though any one, for a small fee, may search those 
records. 

The proposals to register the Title, the Deeds, or 
both, are opposed on the grounds : — 

1. — (a) That they are impracticable. 
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(6) That all the schemes already put into operation have 
completely failed of their object. 

2. — (a) That the title and deeds would still have to be 
" searched " at the Registry OflBce. 

(6) And that the registered title and deeds would not 
satisfy a purchaser or mortgagee, and outside "searching" 
would be continued. 

8. — That mistakes on the part of the " searcher *' might 
lead the State into complications with reference to titles, 
&c., which would be inexpedient. 

4. — Some who are in favour of registration, consider that 
to legislate for the registration of titles and deeds, without, 
as a preliminary step, simplifying the titles to be registered, 
is to begin at the wrong end. 



The proposal to register Titles alone is further 
opposed on the grounds : — 

5. — That if an owner were created for the purposes of 
registration, the remaining interests would become the 
subject of a second record of title outside the register; 
and searching would be as troublesome and expensive as 
ever. 

The proposal to register the Deeds is further opposed 
on the grounds : — 

6. — (a) That the " searching " would be just as tedious 
and expensive at the Registry Office as it is at present 
outside* 

(6) That the copying of deeds on an official register 
would be productive of much delay and expense. 

7. — {a) That it would be unjust to expect landowners to 
expose to public view all their land debts, mortgages, and 
settlements. 
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(b) And that it would be equally unjust to expect them 
publicly to notify the fact when they wished to charge their 
estates with any bui'den ; while in the case of landowners 
employed in business, the knowledge that thej'^ were 
endeavouring to raise money might greatly injure their 
commercial credit. 



COMPULSORY REGISTRATION. 

It is proposed by some that whatever may be the 
system of registration adopted, all landowners should 
be compelled to register their land at once ; others 
consider that the owner of land should not be com- 
pelled to register (though he might do so voluntarily), 
except at the moment of first selling or mortgaging 
his land after the passing of the Act. 

Compulsory registration is upheld on the grounds : — 

1. — That unless registration he made compulsor}^ it will 
he delusive ; that it is the permissive character of the 
dififerent schemes already put into force that has caused 
their failure. For unless comx^elled, few care to embark 
in an experiment, the success of which is not assured, 
and in which there is no guarantee that then* neighbours 
will also embark. It is against the interest of the solicitors 
to advise then* cHents to register. Expense is involved 
at the time of registration, while the advantages to be 
derived from its adoption are prospective only. Some fear 
that a flaw in their title may be exposed, if they have to 
prove it ; or dread the difficulties of identifying parcels of 
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land. Some sluink from exposing their indebtedness and 
the restiictions on their land. 

On the other hand, compulsoiy registration is deprecated, 
on the gi'ounds which are given above, as the reasons why 
the peimissive schemes have failed. 



DISTRESS.* 

By the law of distress the landlord has a first 
claim on the estate of the farmer for arrears of rent, 
and this must be satisfied in full before the other 
creditors can receive a penny. And further, in liqui- 
dation of his own debt, he may seize any live or dead 
stock which may be on the land, even including that 
which is known to belong to others than the debtor. 
He may. allow arrears of rent to run for six years, and 
at any time during that period he may enter and sell 
what he finds on the land ; he is therefore at liberty 
to take advantage of any moment when stock or goods 
belonging to others may have been placed on the 
farm. 

It is proposed to abolish this law, and to put the 
landlord on the same footing as other creditors, on the 
grounds : — 

1. — That the present law is a gi'oss infringement of the 
principle of freedom of contract. It not only interferes with 

* On May 14th, 1881, the House of Commons, without a division, passed 
a reeolution declaring it desirable to abolish the power of levying distress 
for the rent of an agricultural holding. 
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tlic freedom of contract between landlord and tenant^ but 
also with that between the tenant and third parties. 

2. — That the law is a relic of feudalism, and inconsistent 
with the present relations between landlord and tenant, and 
between them and outside traders. 

3. — That it places the tenant completely at the mercy of 
the landlord ; the latter can issue execution before making 
any application to the Court. 

4, — (a) That it is an unfair monetary privilege possessed 
by one class at the expense of others. Money transactions 
connected with the cultivation of land should be put on 
the same footing as other commercial transactions. 

(6) That the law is manifestly unfair on other creditors 
by giving a preference to one. 

(c) That the law encourages the landlord to allow his 
tenants indulgences at the expense of others, and not at 
his own risk ; and this without the other creditors having 
a voice in that matter. 

(d) That even without the law the landlord would still 
be in a better position than other creditors to assert his 
claim, and to proceed at once, if the tenant were in arrears 
with the rent ; while at the worst he would but lose his 
rent, and could always recover his principal — ^the land, 
while other creditors would still be liable to lose all their 
advances. 

5. — (a) That though the landlords do not often take 
advantage of the power they possess of distraining, the 
knowledge of the existence of the law operates adversely to 
prosperity and production. 

(h) For it increases the expenses of the farmer and the 
cost of production, in that it greatly lowers his credit, both 
by giving the landlord a preferential claim, and by making 
it difficult for other creditors to ascertain whether or how 
far the rent is in arrears. 
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(c) It allows men without capital and " men of straw " 
to be accepted as tenants^ whom the landlord could not 
afford to accept unless this law were in force ; and by the 
undue competition of these men rents are forced up, while 
better farmers^ and men of capital, are often shouldered out, 
and production suffers. 

(d) It discourages the application of the tenant's capital 
to the soil. 

6. — That therefore the consumer suffers from the 
law. 

7. — That the landlords would gain by the abolition of 
the law ; for as they would be obliged to take more trouble 
in ascertaining the solvency and capability of their tenants, 
they would, in many cases, obtain better men ; the pro- 
duction, and consequently the rent, of the land would be 
increased. 

8. — That the practice of allowing rent to fall into 
arrears is a bad one, and would cease if the law were 
abolished. 

On the other hand it is contended : — 

1.— That the present law is a right, and cannot be fairly 
abolished without compensation; that its abolition would 
unfairly advantage other existing creditors at the expense 
of the landowner. 

2.^That practically the law is only put into force in the 
case of bad tenants ; a landlord is more likely to be lenient 
than any other creditor. 

8. — {a) That the abolition of the law would tend to 
diminish the amount of capital invested by landlords in 
the soil; while it would also discourage the tenant from 
sinking his capital in the land. 

(6) That if the law were abolished, the landlords (for 
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their own security) would liave to demand . payment of 
the rent in advance, and thus a large amount of capital 
would be withdrawn from the cultivation of the soil; on 
the other hand, as rent is the surplus profit resulting 
from the farmer's outlay and attention, it would not 
be found possible to demand this profit before it were 
obtained. 

(c) And that consequently the landlord would have to 
lend his land without any security for his rent ; while he 
would not possess equal means with other creditors of 
obtaining his dues ; and the greater insecurity would oblige 
him to raise his rents. 

(d) That the landlord would require securities from the 
farmer; and thus a pernicious system of securities and 
mutual backing would arise. 

4. — (a) That it would lower rents by eliminating those 
farmers who are designated " men of straw." 

(b) That often those farmers who have risen from the 
ranks are the best, but yet, as they possess little or no 
capital, the landowner, if the law were abolished, would 
not feel justified in accepting them as tenants. 

5. — (a) That at present, arrears of rent are often allowed 
to accumulate in consequence of the landlord's sense of 
security; this leniency could no longer be expected if 
the law were abolished ; consequently many existing tenants 
would at once receive notice to quit ; while in bad seasons 
the tenant could no longer count on receiving forbearance 
and assistance to tide him over times of adversity. 

(6) That, therefore, many tenants would be ruined who 
might otherwise pull through ; and both tenants and the* 
trades interested in agriculture would sufier. 

6.**-(a) That the landlord would not only lose his rent in 
the case of a bankrupt tenant, but, in addition, his land would 
probably have been gi'eatly injured and diminished in value, 
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while the other creditors at the worst would only lose the 
goods they had advanced. 

(b) That other traders need not advance their goods, or 
can always cease to do so ; the landowner must lend his 
land, and cannot re-enter on it at any moment. 

(c) That other traders have just as good an opportunity 
of ascertaining the solvency of a farmer as they have of 
gauging that of any other debtor ; they are aware of the 
preferential claim of the landlord, and are therefore not 
wronged by the law. 

(d) That in all trades some creditors have, or can obtain, 
preferential claims. 

7. — That the more easily debts are recovered the better 
for commercial prosperity and morality ; distress, therefore, 
should not be abolished, but greater facilities should be 
given to other creditors to recover their debts. 

8. — That it would operate against leases if the landlord 
could not afford to allow any rent to fall into ari'ear. 

[It is generally conceded that if the law of distress be 
abolished, the landlord must be given a more speedy right 
of re-entry than he possesses at present.] 
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Before 1875 any improvements made by a tenant 
on his farm went by presumption to the landlord 
without compensation. 

By the Agiicnltural Holdings Act of that year the 
tenant, if disturbed in, or resigning his holding, be- 
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camo entitled to claim compensation for any improve- 
ments made on the farm by him ; in the case of durable 
improvements (Class I. of the Act), if made with the 
landlord's consent; and in the case of quickly ex- 
haustible improvements (Classes II. and III. of the 
Act), if made with or without the landlord's consent. 
The Act is, however, permissive, and landlord and 
tenant may contract themselves out of it. 

It is proposed to deprive them of this power, and to 
make the " compensation " clauses of the Agricultural 
Holdings Act compulsory in all cases. 

This proposal is upheld on the grounds : — 

1. — (a) That the permissive law has almost entirely failed 
in its object ; the majority of landlords and tenants have con- 
tracted themselves out of its operations ; the fanning class 
as a whole is too weak to insist on the adoption of the Act, 
and in some cases are even ignorant of its existence. 

(6) That the permissive law has not improved the posi- 
tion of the tenants on land where the landlords would 
naturally compensate for improvements, while the law is 
set at nought by unreasonable or penurious landlords ; and 
many limited owners find it very difficult or inconvenient to 
offer compensation, and will only do so on compulsion. 

2. — That as the farmers are the chief improvers of the 
soil, it is to the advantage of the community that they 
should be encouraged to invest their capital in it ; and it is 
to the advantage of agriculture that the farming and im- 
provement of the land should be continuous ; there should 
therefore be eveiy inducement to the farmer to keep the 
land in proper cultivation until the day he leaves the 
farm. 
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3. — 'That compulsory compensation, in giving increased 
security to the tenant, would be to the advantage of the 
landlord, by increasing the rent and making its receipt more 
secure. 

4. — '(a) That where freedom of contract is shown to act 
adversely to the welfare of the commonwealth, it may 
fairly be abrogated. 

(b) That contracts must not contravene the public good. 

(c) That at present the " freedom of contract " is illusory, 
the landowners are hedged in by settlements and covenants, 
and protected by the law of distress and the power to sue 
for dilapidations ; if freedom of contract is to prevail, all 
their privileges must be abolished, and their powers of 
contract must be increased. 

(d) That in most trades, the law, in some way or other, 
interferes with freedom of contract, and as the State is 
interested in the development of the productive powers of 
the land, it is justified in interfering in agriculture. 

5. — That as it is never — or hardly ever — jto the interest 
of the tenant to make "improvements** which are not 
equally for the benefit of the landlord, there need be no 
fear of the latter being called upon to compensate for useless 
** improvements." 

6. — That the improvements effected by the tenant are 
just as much his capital as are the live and dead stock; 
and it is an anomaly that the law should acknowledge his 
right to the one and not to the other. 

7. — That it will take very many years for a custom 
grounded on a permissive law to obtain any sway ; while if 
compulsion were applied it would come at once into 
force. 



Any change in the law is opposed on the grounds : — 
1. — (a) That to make it compulsory would be a gross in- 
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fringemeut of ** freedom of contract " ; that individual men 
are, in the long run, the best judges of their own pecuniary 
and economic interests, and tlie country is best served by 
allowing men to pursue their own material interests un- 
checked. 

(b) That the demand for compulsion is only a demand 
for legislative protection against competition, and firee 
comf)etition is the essential condition of healthy commerce ; 
while to protect a class against competition is to sap their 
self-reliance, and to lead them to expect further protection 
and legislative interference. 

(c) That the law should not compulsorily insist upon a 
certain line of conduct in contracts, but' at the most should 
permissively point out the best form of contract. 

(d) That interference by the State in freedom of contract 
in other trades is only for the pui'pose of protecting life and 
health, &c., and not for the purpose of making industries 
more productive ; while interference between tenant and 
landlord would be for the latter and not for the former 
puri)ose. 

2, — That land is no monopoly, and the farmers are quite 
strong enough to make their own bargains. 

8. — (a) That, practically, tenants are compensated for any 
real improvements, and should not be compensated for 
those which are useless to the landlord ; while to make 
compensation compulsory would give rise to ill-feeUng and 
endless disputes, and would tend to cause evasions of the 
law. 

(6) That compensation would often be given for that 
which, at the time, might be considered an '* improve- 
ment,'* but which increased agricultural knowledge would 
afterwards show to be a drawback. 

(c) That the amount the tenants might gain in com- 
pensation would be swallowed up by the increase in 
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rents which would ensue from the ordinary competition of 
trade. 

4. — That hy exposing the landowners to extravagant 
claims^ it would tend to make them restrict their invest- 
ment of capital in the soil. Improvements for immediate 
profit would be increased, but at the expense of permanent 
improvements, the former being chiefly made by the tenant, 
the latter by the landlord. 

5. — That it would often force limited owners (who were 
unable to afford to compensate for unexhausted improve- 
ments) to retain bad tenants. 

6. — That to make the law compulsory would be an 
infringement of the " sacred *' right of property. 

7. — (a) That there is no need for compulsion; the idea 
that the arrangements laid down by the Act are the best will 
gradually pervade the agricultural mind, and they will be 
taken voluntarily as the basis of agreement ; while the 
danger of the reaction which might result from compulsion 
will thus be avoided. 

(b) That the law as it stands is of use in forcing the 
landlord and tenant to make some agreement, instead of 
trusting to a parole arrangement — and this is sufficient. 



NOTICE TO QUIT. 

About two-thirds of the tenant farmers in England 
formerly held their farms on a six months' notice 
to quit, and before the passing of the Agricultural 
Holdings Act of 1875 they could be turned out of 
their holdings by a six months' notice. That Act 
permissively extended the notice to quit to a year ; but 
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allowed landlord and tenant to contract themselves 
ont of its operations. 

It is proposed to repeal this power, and to make a 
year's notice to quit compulsory in every case. 

(The arguments for and against " freedom of con- 
tract," already used when considering tenant right, 
apply equally to the present proposal, and will not be 
repeated.) 

The proposal to make a year's notice compulsory, £s 
upheld on the grounds : — 

1. — That the short notice acts ^s a deterrent to the 
tenant to invest his capital in the land; for he has no 
security that his rent will not be immediately raised in 
consequence of his improvements ; and he has no induce- 
ment so to rotate his crops as to obtain the greatest 
production. 

2. — That the landlord would not be in a worse position 
in consequence of the alteration, for as the tenant would 
receive compensation for unexhausted improvements, there 
would be no inducement to him to exhaust the soil before 
leaving ; if he did exhaust the soil, the landlord could sue 
for breach of contract. 

On the other hand the usual six months' notice is 
upheld on the grounds : — 

1. — That it is seldom enforced, except in the case of 
really bad tenants. 

2. — That if a year's notice were substituted, the landlord 
would be at the mercy of a bad tenant ; he could not get 
rid of him quickly, and could not prevent his exhausting 
the soil and doing great damage to the land during the 
time in which he was under notice to quit. 
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3. — That the change would take too much of the power 
out of the landlord's hands ; and would diminish his interest 
in his land. 

4. — That it would act hardly on the tenant, by pre- 
venting him from surrendering his farm except on a long 
notice. 



LOCAL TAXATION. 

The incidence of Local Taxation has given rise to 
much discussion, and it is proposed that personal pro- 
perty should, equally with land, be locally assessed 
for taxation ; or that Local Taxation should be further 
relieved at the expense of the Imperial Exchequer. 

These proposals are supported on the grounds : — 

1. — That land has to bear more burdens in proportion to 
its value than any other kind of property. 

2. — That in addition, local taxation, as at present as- 
sessed and levied, falls unfaii'ly on the land, and touches 
too lightly those who possess personal and realised pro- 
perty, or who are in trade. 

3. — That these taxes are a great drag on agi'iculture ; 
for no sooner is the land improved by buildings, drain- 
age, &c., than the assessment is raised and the taxes 
increased. 

4. — That the increase of rates injuriously affects existing 
conti'acts ; the incidence of the rates may ultimately fall on 
the landowner, but until a revision of contract is made the 
farmer suffers. 

The proposal to assess trade interests and personal 

G 
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property at a higher rate for Local Taxation, is also 
supported on the grounds : — 

5. — That the risks of farming are as great as those of 
other trades ; and it ought not to be unfairly weighted. 

6. — (a) That the conveniences and necessities made and 
supported from local taxation are used by, and advantage^ 
those possessing personal property as much as the farmers 
and landlords. 

(b) That in the matter of roads and bridges, the public, by 
means of tolls, formerly contributed their share to the ex- 
penses of repair, &c. ; but now, tolls being abolished, the 
cost of maintenance is largely thrown on the land, and this 
is unfair, as the farmers chiefly use their own roads and 
lanes, and the high roads but Uttle; that it would be 
possible to devise some description of "wheel-tax" which 
would fairly assess the incidence of the cost. 

During the last few years local taxation has been 
relieved to the extent of about £2,000,000 a year at 
the expense of the Imperial Exchequer. 

The further relief of Local Taxation at the expense 
of the general taxpayer is also supported on the 
grounds : — 

7. — That the incidence of the cost of elementary education 
is unfair on the farmer, inasmuch as he has to pay the 
education rate, while at the same time his labour bill is 
increased, for he is deprived of the children's services ; 
moreover, the other employers of labour benefit as much or 
more than he does from the education, while they pay much 
less in proportion towards it. That it is unwise to make 
education seem to be against the apparent interest of the 
farmer ; that education is a national, not a local affair^ and 
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the whole of the cost should therefore "be paid from the 
Imperial Exchequer. 

On the other hand any alteration in the incidence of 
Local Taxation is opposed on the grounds : — 

1. — That local taxation has tended to adjust itself, and it 
would be inequitable now to change the incidence of these 
taxes; land being a monopoly, the community would not 
gain, but would lose from such transference. 

2. — That the farmers would not be gainers from any revi- 
sion or lightening of local taxation, for rents would be raised 
to an equal amount. 

3. — And that therefore it would be only the landlords 
who would gain ; and the country cannot allow itself to be 
taxed for the benefit of a very small minority. 

4. — That existing contracts have been made with the 
knowledge that local taxation might vary. 

5. — That compared with fifty years ago, the rates are now 
far less in proportion to the rent and value of land — the 
increased value of which is largely due merely to natural 
causes, — and are therefore less of a burden than they have 
ever been. 

TKe higher local assessment of personal property is 
further opposed on the grounds : — 

6. — That it would be well nigh impossible to levy a local 
tax from personal property for local purposes. 

7. — That such a tax, if levied, must partake of the nature 
of an income-tax, with all its attendant evils. 

8. — (a) That the expenditure of local taxation benefits 
chiefly the landlords and the farmers, and it would be 
unjust to make others pay equally for that which did not 
equally benefit them. 

G 2 
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(h) That, as a rule, the farmers use the roads, &c., to a 
much greater extent than other traders, and should there- 
fore pay the gi'eater pail of the cost ; while at the same time 
they use the roads in the town districts for their carts, 
cattle, and sheep, and contribute nothing towards their 
maintenance. 

9. — That the poor-rate levied on tlie land is but com- 
pensation for the enclosures of common land which deprived 
the labourer of his interest m the soil ; and that as the 
poor-rate is an insurance against sickness and old age, 
farmers obtain their labour the cheaper in consequence. 

Additional relief of Local Taxation at the expense 
of National Taxation is further opposed on the 
grounds : — 

10. — That by the transference of the cost of maintenance 
of the prisons and lunatics to the Imperial Exchequer, local 
taxation has already been relieved to a large and sufficient 
amount. 

11. — That it would be very injudicious extensively to 
transfer local burdens to the Imperial Exchequer, for the 
inducement to local economy, or prevention of cause of 
expenditure, would be greatly diminished. 

12. — That the general taxpayer does largely help to 
support the cost of education, and it is only his just portion 
which the local taxpayer is called upon to bear. 

13. — That the farmer obtains a certain amount of relief 
from Imperial taxation, in that he is assessed for income- 
tax at a lower rate than the ordinary trader, while the 
landowner is subject to a Ughter succession-duty than the 
heir to personal property. 
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GAME LAWS.* 

It is proposed by some entirely to abolish the Game 
Laws; others would content themselves with giving 
to farmers, equally with the landlords, the inalienable 
right of destroying the ground game, while the law 
with reference to winged game should remain un- 
changed. 

Alterations of the Game Laws are upheld on the 
grounds : — 

1. — (a) That the Game Laws diminish the area of land 
under cultivation, repel capital from the soil, and hinder 
good farming ; the existence of game introduces a specula- 
tive element into the question of the farmer's profit, for it 
consumes and destroys an unknown quantity of produce. 

(h) That they tend to the aggregation of land in a few 
hands. 

• In consequence of the passing of the Ground Game Act, the Game 
Ijaws reduce themselves to the question of winged game (and of deer). But 
I have thought it better to leave this section almost as it stood (with an 
addition or two). 

The Ground Game Act provides — That every occupier of land shall have 
an inalienable right to kill the ground game (hares and rabbits) concurrently 
with any other person who may be entitled to kiU it on the same land ; 
that the ground game may only be kiUed by the occupier himself or by 
l)cr6on8 duly authorised by him in writing ; that the use of firearms, which 
may only be used during the day, is confined to himself and one other ; 
that those authorised to kill the game in other ways (poison, and tra()8 
except in rabbit holes, are prohibited) must be resident members of his 
household, persons in his ordinary service, and any one other person whom 
he employs for reward to kill the game ; that tenants on lease do not come 
under the provisions of the Act until the termiDation of their leases. 
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2. — That therefore the consumer suffers merely for the 
pleasure of the game preservers. 

3. — (a) That the laws create an unfair class privilege, 
hy giving an artificial right to game not founded on nature ; 
for game can shift in a moment from one man's propertj'- 
to another, and is not therefore part and parcel of the land. 

(h) That as this artificial right engenders suffering, crime, 
and cost, the law should in no way recognize it. 

(c) That even if game is to be considered as pro- 
perty, it should be treated and protected in the same 
way as ordinary j)roperty, and not be allowed special 
safeguards. 

4. — That the laws allow the landlord to possess a valuable 
property, which is not rated equally with other property for 
the public benefit. 

5. — (a) That they wrong the tenant in depriving him of 
the right to destroy that which eats and tramples his 
crops. 

(h) That they humiliate farmers, by obliging them to 
submit to petty restrictions, and by giving to others the 
right of going over the land, aijd through the crops. 

The total abolition of the Game Laws is further 
upheld on the grounds : — 

6. — That no modification of these laws would really effect 
the desired reforms. 

7. — That their abolition would not lead to the exter- 
mination of game, but only to a judicious Hmitation of 
** I)reserving.'* 

On the other hand the present Game Laws are 
defended on the grounds : — 

1. — That if they are aboHshed, a more stringent law of 
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trespass must be introduced, and sucli a law would be 
difficult to enforce. 

2. — (a) That game on land does belong to the owner of the 
land as much as its other products, and must therefore be 
secured to him ; and that it would be an interference with 
the rights of property to allow others an equal share 
in it ; while to give to others a share, without compensating 
the owner, would be robbery. 

(b) That the rate now levied on sporting rights is an 
acknowledgment that game is property. 

3. — That game is not protected equally with other 
property, the game preserver being at a great disadvantage 
in prosecuting his rights. 

4. — That the presence of game is merely a matter of rent 
and agreement between tenant and landlord, or of legal 
compensation for loss ; and to give to the tenant an 
inalienable right to the game would be a gi'oss infringement 
on freedom of contract. 

5. — That game is rated to its full value. 

6. — That if once the Game Laws were tampered with, all 
game preserving would necessarily cease, and game would 
disappear. 

7. — (a) That the relaxation and pleasure of sporting is 
of incalculable value to the brain-worked classes. 

(b) That the attractions of sporting encourage the pre- 
sence of landlords and others in country districts, and 
cause money to be circulated at home which would 
otherwise be spent abroad. 

There is another question with reference to the 
Game Laws, namely, that they are administered by 
the County Magistrates, who, being usually interested 
in the preservation of game, can hardly be impar- 
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tial judges. On this ground it is sometimes proposed 
to hand the administration of the Game Laws over to 
the County Court Judges, adding this one criminal to 
their civil cases. 

On the other hand it is asserted that the unpaid 
magistrates ai'e on the whole very fair and impartial, 
are trusted by the people, and are probably more 
capable of deciding game cases than the Coimty Court 
Judges. 



BUEAL LOCAL SELF-GOVEENMENT. 



The term "rural districts'* is applied to every part of the 
country not comprised in "Boroughs/' "Improvement Act," 
and " Local Government " Districts ; and includes neai'ly 
every village. 

The ordinary rural authorities may be divided into those 
which exercise jurisdiction in the " county," the "union/' 
and the " parish." * 

The authorities who together possess the government of 
the county area, — and who are appointed by various 
methods, upon various tenures, and for various terms, — are 
as follows : — 

(i.) At the head of " County " affairs are the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant and the High Sheriff, who are appointed and can be 
removed by the Crown. 

The management of " County " affairs is chiefly vested in 
the county magistrates, appointed by the Lord-Lieutenant, 
who meet and transact their business at Quarter Sessions. 

Their criminal jurisdiction (which extends to most 
offences) is exercised in Quarter and Petty Sessions. For 
the latter and other purposes the county is divided into 
petty sessional divisions. 

* I am mach indebted for the following jjarticulars to— amongst other 
authorities — Mr. George Brodrick's Essay on ** Local Self -Government," rc- 
pnblisbed in his " Political Studies." 

The description given above of the existing Rural Local 8elf-Govcmment 
by no means fuUy represents the confusion of areas, distress, rating, election, 
kCt which really exists. 
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They have the supervision of the county gaols, the county 
police, and county lunatic asylums, — subject however to the 
Home OflBce. 

They regulate county finance and taxation — subject to the 
Local Government Board, 

They have the power of granting, renewing, or refusing 
licences to public-houses, &c. 

They may prohibit the movement of cattle during the 
prevalence of cattle plague. 

They, in conjunction with certain others — ^resident magis- 
trates and waywardens elected by the parishes — form " High- 
way Districts,** and settle questions connected with roads, 
bridges, canals, &c. 

In addition there are the local Income- Tax Assessors. 

(ii.) The " Union'* authority is the Board of Guardians. 
A union can be constituted or dissolved at the pleasure of 
the Local Government Board, which may also lay down 
stringent rules 'for the regulation of relief, &c. It consists 
of ex-officio members, namely, the county magistrates 
residing in the Union, and elective members chosen by the 
ratepayers. 

The business consists of the general supervision of 
workhouses, the regulation of outdoor relief, and the- 
education of pauper children ; in some instances, as school 
attendance committees, the care of elementary educa- 
tion ; the carrying out of the Vaccination Acts ; and the 
assessment or valuation of property for purposes of rating. 
The Board also constitutes the sanitary authority in its 
rural sanitary district, which comprises the whole area not 
under urban authorities or Local Government Acts. 

The Parish authorities are the Vestry, and the Overseers, 
appointed by the Vestry who represent the parish, and, 
where one has been appointed, the School Board, elected by 
the ratepayers, and charged with the education of the chil- 
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dren of the elementary class — subject to the supervision of 
the Education Department. 

In rural districts, therefore, we find that the areas are 
divided into the Qounty, the union, the parish, the petty 
sessional divisions, the highway district, and the rural sani- 
tary district ; and these areas may overlap, coincide with, or 
include one another. 

The authorities who have jurisdiction in these various 
areas consist of the Crown, the Lord Chancellor, the Home 
Ofl&ce, the Local Government Board, the Education Depart- 
ment, the Lord-Lieutenant, the High SheriiBf, the County 
Magistrates, the Board of Guardians, the School Board, 
the Highway Board, the Vestry, and the Assessors of 
Income-Tax. 

Their duties consist in keeping the records; returning 
Members to Parliament ; magisterial duties ; supervision of 
county gaols, police, and lunatic asylums ; county, imion, 
and parish finance, taxation and valuation of property for 
rating ; licensing public-houses, &c. ; regulating movements 
of cattle; supervising bridges, roads, highways, &c.; ma- 
naging workhouses and outdoor relief; sanitary matters, 
vaccination, and public health ; all matters connected with 
elementary education ; registration of voters, juries, births, 
&c. Many of their duties clash or coincide with those of 
the urban magistrates and town councils. 

The modes of rating, moreover, diflfer considerably, while 
the exemptions and exceptions are numerous. 

A large number of Bills dealing with the question of 
Bural Local Self-Government have from time to time been 
introduced into the House, but no comprehensive scheme 
has as yet found acceptance. The two latest and most 
important (but unsuccessful) attempts to deal with the ques- 
tion were, first the Bill of 1871, introduced by Mr. Goschen, 
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which was chiefly financial, and which proposed the con- 
solidation of rates and the institution of Parochial Boards. 
The Chairmen of the Boards, who were required to have a 
£40 qualification, were to elect from amongst themselves a 
certain number of representatives for each petty sessional 
division. The magistrates in Quarter Sessions were to 
elect from amongst themselves a number of members equal 
to the total number of parochial representatives. Secondly, 
the Bill of 1878 introduced by Mr. Sclater-Booth, which also 
adopted the petty sessional divisions, whilst it gave to each 
division two quarter-session-elected magistrates and two 
members, qualified to be guardians, to be elected by the 
guardians of each petty sessional division. 

The objection raised against these and former proposals 
was that they did not sufficiently simplify areas, authorities, 
and duties, while Mr. Sclater-Booth's Bill would have 
actually increased the confusion of Local administration. 

It is proposed to concede to rural districts larger 
powers of Self-Govemment, on the grounds : ^ — 

1. — (a) That centralisation is deadening and demoralising ; 
in that it stamps out initiative, originality, and progress, 
and tends towards one dull uniformity of system. 

(b) That a locality will do better and more economically 
for itself that which is required than any central body. 

2. — That the nation is now sufficiently civilised to be 
allowed full local self-government. 

3. — (a) That a highly civilised country is continually re- 
qmring more not less government. New rights and new 
duties spring up ; and these more and more tend to outstrip 
the powers of supervision of the central body. 

(b) And yet the feebleness of the existing local bodies 

* Compare also the section oq the Municipal Govemmcnt of London, 
p. 99. 
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tends more and more to force the Imperial executive to 
take upon itself powers, duties, and supervision which 
would be better left to local bodies to perform, i.e., hours of 
labour, working of mines, special sanitary matters, gas, 
water, railways, commons, licensing system, &c. 

(c) That again, the want of large local bodies renders 
necessary the questioning of Ministers, and the printing by 
Parliament of long, elaborate, and useless reports on local 
squabbles and minutise, which would be better referred to 
local bodies. 

(d) And so, to the detriment of the public service, the 
valuable time of Parliament is seriously and unnecessarily 
consumed, the decisions arrived at are often superficial, 
arbitrary, and ignorant; while the time and expense in- 
volved in appealing to Parliament is a serious injury to the 
localities themselves ; and thereby enterprise and improve- 
ment are greatly discouraged. 

4. — That the powers and supervision which properly 
belong to village communities are eij;her extinct or in the 
hands of non- elective persons or of the Imperial executive ; 
nine-tenths of the rural population have no direct voice or 
hand in the management of their own local aflfairs, and 
therefore take no interest in them. 

5. — That the existing boundaries, divisions, and districts 
are complicated and anomalous, the rating, duties, powers, 
and mode of election of the diflferent local bodies or 
individuals greatly and confusedly vary, and defy analysis 
and generalization. 

6. — That in consequence of the confusion of areas and 
authorities the burdens of local taxation are unequally 
borne ; while the ratepayers are ignorant of, and have little 
or no check over their public indebtedness and expenditure, 
and are unaware whether the calls made on them are just 
and right. 
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7. — (a) That a consolidation of various bodies^ and a sim- 
plification of area and duties, would effect a great saving in 
trouble and expense and an increase in efficiency. 

(b) That the larger, more powerful, and responsible the 
local governing body, the less facility would there be for 
jobbery or waste. 

(c) That the larger and more powerful the bodies the 
greater responsibility and interest would they possess, and 
the greater would be the attraction to a higher class of men 
to offer their services. At present the powers and duties of 
local bodies are so small and hedged about that such men 
are in no way attracted. 

(d) That the publicity given by representative election 
would tend to economy, efficiency, and honesty. 

8. — That the concession of local self-government, and 
the necessity of voting for representatives and the conse- 
quent interest the electors would take in their work, &c., 
would have a beneficial educating effect on the people, further 
fitting them to receive and to exercise the franchise. 

9. — (a) That the question of the mode of election of the 
local body is not one involving or affecting the principle of 
local self-government, and therefore the difficulties in the 
way of attaining a perfect representation cannot be justly 
urged against the acceptance of the principle. 

(6) That moreover the difficulties in the way of obtaining 
proper representation of class and interest are not reallj" 
great ; if the local bodies were not to be composed entirely 
of elective members there would be little difficulty in fairl}" 
adjusting the respective numbers of elective and non-elective 
members, so that each class and interest should be fairly 
represented ; while if all the members were representative 
of the electors they would work harmoniously and fairly 
enough together. 

(c) That however much, for the moment, the immediate 
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interest of owner and occupier may differ, their ultimate 
aim is identical; both are interested in the economy and 
efficiency with which rates are applied ; it is unlikely, there- 
fore, that in the working of the local bodies serious 
difficulties and disputes would arise between different 
classes and interests. 

10. — That property other than land has increased in value 
to a great extent of late in the rural districts ; it is by no 
means at present properly represented locally; this in- 
equality is unjust, and needs alteration. 

11. — (a) That the question of the incidence of local 
taxation, and of the fan* and equal assessment of different 
descriptions of property, are likewise matters not inde- 
pendent of the principle of the reform of local govern- 
ment. 

(h) That no one has a right to assume that his rates 
will always remain the same; therefore there would be 
no unfairness in levying a uniform rate over a large area, — 
where before the rates varied considerably — ^more especially 
if there were a proper discrimination between general and 
special rates. Moreover, the economy introduced by a 
central body would reduce the average amount of the rates. 

12. — That any tendency towards undue parsimony or 
extravagance on the part of the poorer electors would be 
counteracted by the legitimate influence of the larger 
owners and occupiers in the election and policy of the 
Board. 

18. — That executive work would not suffer from the 
establishment of central County Boards for all purposes; 
details and special work would be refeiTed to Committees, 
as is now the case in all larsje Boards. 
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On the other hand it is asserted that difficulties, 
and perhaps dangers, would arise if any attempt were 
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made to introduce large measures of reform in the 
matter of Local Self-Govemment, on the grounds : — 

1. — That it would be well nigh impossible fairly to 
apportion the representation amongst the different classeg 
interested. 

2. — That the interests of the diflferent classes who would 
be represented would be antagonistic the one to the other ; 
and it is probable the minority would not receive fair 
treatment. 

8. — (a) (By some.) That, as in proportion to their available 
income, the poorer and less experienced ratepayers feel 
more keenly the incidence of the rates, they would very 
probably elect men pledged to injurious economy; and 
being the majority, would obtain their way, and local 
improvements or necessary work would suffer. 

(&) (By others.) That the tendency of the poorer rate- 
payers would be to vote for extravagant exj^enditure, the cost 
of which the}' would know would have to be met by the rich. 

4. — That the larger the body the more certain it is that 
party politics would govern the elections and the conduct of 
the Board; the importation of party politics into local 
affairs is to be deprecated. 

5. — That though there is no doubt compUcation, the 
machine acts fairly well, and a re-arrangement of its works 
might lead to disastrous results. 

6. — (a) That men take so little interest in local affairs 
that it would be eminently difficult to obtain the services of 
efficient men even for these larger bodies ; the work would 
consequently fall into the hands of those who might use their 
increased powers for purposes of jobbery and extravagance. 

(6) That landowners, &c., would not be attracted to the 
Boards, for they would obtain no greater influence by 
joining the Boards than they possess at present. 
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7. — (a) That the expense, time, and difficulty involved 
in attending meetings at far distant centres would deter men 
from joining the Boards. 

(b) That the Boards would be so large that the proper 
conduct of business would be difficult. 

8. — That the difficulty of assessing different kinds of 
property equally and fairly for local taxation is ver}' great, 
and ought to be settled by Parliament before granting any 
extension of local self-government. 

9. — That land has been bought and sold under the idea 
that the rates would remain much the same in a given 
district ; if one uniform rate were levied over a large area — 
where before the rates had varied — some ratepayers would 
unfairly benefit at the expense of others. 

10. — That the demand for County Boards has been met 
during the last fifteen years by the creation of assessment 
committees, sanitary authorities, and justices and school 
attendance committees, all of them composed of elected 
guardians in fixed proportions ; and these bodies, working 
satisfactorily at present, would have to be dissolved, if place 
is to be found for any new general Board. 

It seems to be generally conceded, however, that 
something should be done ; while there is great dif- 
ference of opinion on the question of the best way of 
granting more local self-government. Opinions differ 
in deciding whether the parish, union, county, or 
electoral district should be the unit ; how the existing 
chaos of authorities is to be brought into order; 
whether the duties of local self-government in a given 
area should be entrusted to a single representative 
body or to many ; how far this body, or these bodies, 

n 
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should be representative ; how far their areas of 
authority should overlap or coincide; what duties 
should be accorded them ; how the rating should be 
arranged; and how the difEere^t descriptions of 
property should be assessed for local taxation. 




LONDON MUNICIPAL REFOEM. 



The authorities who, between them, control and govern 
the Metropolis are as follows : — (i.) The Corporation of the 
City of London, which has full government over the City of 
London, and levies therein rates and taxes, (ii.) The 
Metropolitan Board of Works — whose members are elected 
by the vestries — ^which controls the main drainage, buildings, 
bridges, street improvements, open spaces, fire brigade, 
nuisances, cattle disease, &c., throughout the extra-city 
metropolis, (iii.) The twenty-three "select" vesti-ies and 
fifteen district boards — the members of which are (nominally) 
elected by the ratepayers, a third of the members retiring 
each year— who control the paving, Hghting, watering, 
branch drainage, cleansing, and sanitary matters, &c., in 
their respective distiicts, and who levy parochial rates for 
these purposes, and also to meet the precepts issued by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works and the School Board, (iv.) 
The School Board — the members of which are directly and 
publicly elected by the ratepayers every three years— which 
has charge of and control over the elementary education of 
London, (v.) The thirty Boards of Guardians, — elected or 
appointed in different ways — who have charge of the poor 
law administration. There is also an Asylums Board — 
which consists partly of guardians, partly of nominees of the 
Local Government Board — to look after the sick poor, (vi.) 
The Thames Conservancy Board — non-representative — which 

H 2 
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has the control of the River Thames, (vii.) The Police 
Force, under the control of the Home Secretary outside the 
City, within the City, under the control of the Corporation, 
(viii.) The Water Companies, private concerns, as are also 
(ix.) the Gas Companies, (x.) The Cabs are under the 
control of the Home Secretary. 

It is proposed to substitute for the present viarious 
and numerous bodies whicli among them govern the 
Metropolis, either one large central body, or ten smaller 
bodies, one for each of the Parliamentary Boroughs ; 
in either case, all or a majority of the members to be 
elected by the ratepayers. It seems to be usually 
allowed that the former plan would be the better of 
the two, as being more thorough. The following 
arguments, however, would apply equally in favour 
of either reforms, though for the sake of convenience 
I have taken the central body as the basis of discus- 
sion. The proposal to reform the Municipal Govern- 
ment of London is supported on the grounds : — 

1. — (a) That though Decentralization, as regards State 
intervention, is the right road on which to proceed, in the 
case of self-government, it must be limited by area and local 
circumstances. 

(6) That the right form of local Centralization is to per- 
mit a town to govern itself, and that, as far as possible, by 
the smallest number of authorities. 

2. — (a) That the present authorities in London ai'e mul- 
tifarious, their districts overlap aiid interlace, their powers 
and duties conflict and coincide. 

(6) That the different governing bodies are elected on 
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various tenures, by various methods, and for various 
terms. 

(c) That consequently a ratepayer " has not the faintest 
idea when he pays his rates, who those are by whom he is 
governed, or how, or why they have been chosen to govern 
him."* 

{d) That London, containing a population larger than 
that of Scotland, possesses less representative local self- 
government, and is worse governed than almost any other 
large town. 

3. — That without representative election those most 
vitally interested can have no check or control over their 
own government or expenditure. 

4. — That a simplification and consolidation of many of 
these various duties and areas would greatly economise 
voluntary labour. The local afiairs of London, which now 
engage the time and attention of some 7,000 unpaid men, 
might, if centralised, be as well and better accomplished by 
a much fewer number. 

5. — That moreover a consolidation of duties and offices 
would greatly economise office expenses ; while the larger 
salaries which, in some cases, would be given, would attract 
abler men, and the work would be done more efficiently. 

6. — (a) That the more extensive the duties and the 
greater the responsibility, the better and more able the men 
who would be induced to undertake the unpaid duties; 
the less would be the suspicion of jobber}^ and the better 
would the work be done. 

(i) That the best men at present engaged in municipal 
affairs would be further attracted to them, and many who 
now stand aloof would then offer their services ; while those 
who went into them merely for their own advantage would 
be repelled. 

♦ From a speech of tbc late Mr. Charles Buxton, M.P 
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7. — That the representative system, by necessitating pub- 
licity, by bringing public control and public audit to bear, 
would result in greater economy and increased efficiency ; 
those elected would feel a greater sense of responsibility 
and trust. At present niost vestries are wedded to old ways, 
and are scarcely influenced by public opinion. 

8. — (a) That at present a suspicion of jobbery, waste, 
and extravagance, attaches to many vestries and vestrymen. 
In the City Corporation no proper account of expenditure is 
given, and in the vestries the accounts are neither what they 
should be nor are they made properly public. 

(b) That the average cost for the same description of 
work, and the expenses generally, vary so greatly in different 
vestries that it is certain that some pay much more than 
they should do for particular kinds of work. 

9. — That the different authorities are constantly coming 
into collision and going to law, at the expense of the rate- 
payers, about matters, in which, if there were one central 
body, there could be no dispute. 

10. — That in consequence of the Corporation of the City 
of London claiming and exercising the right to a monopoly 
of the fish and meat trades, &c., the cost of some necessaries 
of life is enhanced to the inhabitants of London. 

11. — That therefore further uniformity of action and 
better conception of duty would lead to greater economy 
and efficiency. 

12. — That the loss of competition which would ensue in 
consequence of monopoly and greater uniformity of action 
would not be injurious. A large representative body would 
always be ready and willing to try or adopt satisfactory 
improvements. 

13. — That the School Board and the Metropolitan Board 
of Works are able efficiently to cover the area of London, 
and there would therefore be no difficulty in one central 
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body exercising proper suiDervision over the whole of the 
MetropoKs. 

14. — That though at first a uniform rate over the whole 
Metropolis might seem to weigh hardly on some and un- 
fairly to relieve others, as the same attention and care would, 
under the central system, be given to each district, a uniform 
rate would soon become the fairest. By the Union Charge- 
ability Acts of 1865 and 1867 poor rates were for certain pur- 
poses equalised throughout London ; while, without any ill 
effects ensuing, the Metropolitan Board of Works and the 
School Board each levy a uniform rate by precept. The 
advantages of the uniform system would outweigh any tem- 
porary inconvenience or hardship which might arise to 
individuals. 

15. — That the duty of electing members for the central 
body would exercise an educating influence over the rate- 
payers. 

16. — That other large towns, Birmingham, Manchester, 
&c., are well and efficiently governed by one central body. 

17. — ^That part of the funds and estates of the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London really belong to the ratepayers 
of the whole Metropohs, and should be absorbed in one 
central fund, and not devoted solely to the benefit of the 
City or of individuals. 

18. — That a central municipal body would be able to 
erect buildings of public convenience and improvements, 
such as baths, washhouses, public libraries, &c., which 
cannot be attempted by smaller bodies. 

On the other hand, the present system of Municipal 
Government in London is upheld, on the grounds : — 

1. — That over-centralization is a mistake, and any ten- 
dency in that direction is to be avoided. 
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2. — That London is well and efficiently governed; that 
the vestrymen and others, more especially the Corporation 
of the City of London, have shown that they can perform 
their work with zeal, efficiency, and economy, and it would 
be a loss and unfair to interfere with them in any way. 

3. — That the hypothetical calculations of savings which 
it is assumed would be effected by centralization are grossly 
inaccurate. It is notorious that large public bodies are 
always more extravagant than smaller bodies. 

4. — That it would be ridiculous to put to the test of a 
public vote questions of gas, drainage, cleansing, &c. 

5. — (a) That the necessity of incurring the trouble and 
expense of a general election every few years would deter 
the best men from coming forward to assist in the work. 

(6) (By some) That even if at first a higher class of 
men were attracted to the public service, they would, as, 
time went on, give place to men of the type of the popular 
vestryman, who being then invested with much more power 
than they can now possess, would be able to carry out their 
peculiar ideas on a larger scale ; and this would be fatal to 
public convenience, efficiency, and honesty. 

(c) That in London there is no " City Pride " which would 
tend to attract the best men to the services of the Municipal 
Government. 

6. — (a) That London is in no way homogeneous, it is a 
province covered with houses ; the inhabitants of one part 
have no interest in or knowledge of those of another part. 

(b) That therefore it would be impossible for one large 
central body, even with the assistance of committees, &c., 
to discover the local requirements and act locally for the 
best, or as efficiently as the existing local bodies. 

7. — That there is no analogy between London and other 
towns; London is many times larger than the largest 
provincial town. 
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8. — (a) That one central body would necessitate a 
uniform rate over the whole of the Metropolis, while the 
different parts of London would not benefit equally. It 
would be unfair on those who now pay a light rate, and 
unjustly advantageous to those assessed at a heavy rate. 

(6) That for the sake of simplicity and convenience it 
would probably be necessary to demand compulsory pay- 
ment on the part of all for gas, water, &c., even though 
they did not consume them — and this would be unfair on 
some. 

9. — That by diminishing or abolishing competition and 
rivalry a dull uniformity would succeed; and proper im- 
provements and economies would be prevented or hindered. 

10. — That the Corporation of the City of London devotes 
portions of its larg^ revenues — ^which as levied in the City 
should be expended in the City and not elsewhere, — to 
useful public conveniences and works. It would be im- 
possible for a central body to apply large sums to such 
purposes. 



INTOXICATINa LIQUOE LAWS, 



A VAST amount of legislation has from time to time been 
promulgated, dealing with the different questions connected 
with the sale of intoxicating liquors. The aim of this 
legislation has usually been to restrict and safeguai'd the 
trade by checking and regulating its dealings, with a view 
to diminish drunkenness, and to preserve public order and 
morality ; on the principle, that the State may interfere 
with men's freedom in trading in order to keep other 
persons out of harm's way, though the former are not 
trespassing on the rights of the latter. 

In 1871, Mr. Bruce (Lord Aberdare) introduced a com- 
prehensive measure of reform, which was intended: — To 
repeal in whole, or in part, forty or fifty Acts of Parliament ; 
to abolish the right of appeal from the decision of the local 
licensing justices ; to compel greater care in the issue of 
new certificates ; to provide that all new certificates should 
be advertised, and submitted to a vote of the rate-payers, a 
majority of three-fifths to possess the power of vetoing or 
reducing, but not of increasing, the number proposed — at 
the same time it was to be the duty of the licensing jus- 
tices to prevent the number of public-houses falling below 
a certain proportion to the population ; to cause fresh 
licences to be disposed of by tender; to determine all 
existing licences after ten years, when they would come 
under the regulations applied to new certificates ; to 
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diminish the hours of opening ; and to increase the severity 
of punishment for adulteration. This Bill was, however, 
withdrawn, but was followed, in 1872, by an Act, inti'oduced 
by Lord Kimberley in the House of Lords, the main pro- 
visions of which, as passed, were : — To improve, by 
strengthening, the licensing boards, without departing 
widely from the existing system ; to increase and consoli- 
date the police regulations with reference to convictions 
for illegal acts, and the forfeiture of licences ; and to cur- 
tail the hours of opening. 

In 1874, Mr. Cross introduced the latest Licensing Act, 
which modified the Act of 1872, by : — Fixing the hom*s of 
opening and closing by statute, instead of leaving them to 
the discretion of the magistrates ; by extending for half an 
hour the authorised hours of opening in some towns; by 
slight alterations in the police regulations, and the law 
of adulteration ; and by curtailment of the power of 
search. 

The public revenue derived from the liquor trade 
amounts, in one form or another, to about thu'ty-four 
millions annually. 

There are now before the countr}' divers schemes for 
dealing with the liquor trade, ranging from " free trade " 
in liquor to absolute prohibition of sale. 



FREE LICENSING. 

There are some who even now assert that the surest 

< 

way of diminishing intemperance, without an undue 
interference in the trade, would be to allow "free 
trade " in liquor under certain necessary restrictions. 
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That is, they would allow any man who could give 
guarantees of personal character, and who possessed 
suitable premises, to open a public-house when and 
where he chose. 

This proposal is upheld on the grounds : — 

1. — That it would avoid the evils of a monopoly. 

2. — That free competition (under suitable restrictions) 
would not tend to increase the number of pubKc-houses, but 
would rather diminish it. 

8. — That the character and resi)ectabiHty of the public- 
houses would be raised by competition. 

(Leaving out of account for the moment the argu- 
ments of those who are opposed to any State recog- 
nition of the liquor trade.) This proposal is opposed 
on the grounds : — 

1. — That such a system would largely increase the number 
of puiblic-houses. 

2. — That it would deprive the inhabitants of a district of 
all opportunity of expressing their opinion on the question 
of the increase of public-houses in their neighbourhood, 
and of the power of limiting them in number. 

3. — That as the free -trade experiment, essayed under 
the Beer Act, has admittedly failed in its object, it would 
be no more Hkely to succeed if extended to public-houses. 

4. — That any movement towards free trade in liquor 
would be altogether opposed to the recent poHcy of re- 
striction, which now meets with the general approval of 
the country. 
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RESTRICTIONS ON THE LIQUOR TRADE. 

Others are in favour of imposing considerable 
further restrictions on the sale of intoxicating liquors, 
while allowing the existing trade to continue ; and 
would restrict the issuing of licences ; would shorten 
the hours of sale ; would make the licensing autho- 
rities a more popular body ; would grant to the licens- 
ing authorities greater power of withdrawing or 
suspending licences; would increase the penalties 
against drunkenness; and would make the laws 
against adulteration more efficient and more stringent, 
on the grounds : — 

1. — That where Hberty leads to injurious abuse, it must 
be restricted. 

2. — That far more Hcences have been issued than are 
required for the public convenience. 

3. — That the present mode of issuing Kcences is unsatis- 
factory. 

4. — That the supervision of public-houses, and the punish- 
ment of offending and disorderly publicans, is not properly 
enforced. 

5. — That the hours during which public-houses are allowed 
to be opened might be curtailed, without actually interfer- 
ing with the hberty or material convenience of the pubhc. 

6. — That drunkai'ds being a curse, not only to them- 
selves but to others, may without injustice be severely dealt 
with. 

7. — That the laws against adulteration are inefficient, and 
imperfectly enforced. 
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At the same time they would consider that any 

legislation must be based on the principles :— 

1. — That the public has a right to be supplied with con- 
venient and respectable places of refreshment. 

2. — That all interests, however qualified their nature, are 
entitled to just and fair consideration. 

3. — That unjust and unnecessary restrictions or capricious 
dealings would be injurious, inasmuch as they would tend to 
drive away respectable men from the trade. 

All these proposed restrictions are condemned ; on 
the one hand, as leading to undue interference on the 
part of the State, and as dijfficult to put in execution ; 
on the other, as an attempt to bolster up and sanc- 
tion a trade which should not be allowed to exist. 



PERMISSIVE BILL.* 

Others would go further, and would allow a majority 
of the ratepayers in any district to prohibit altogether 
the sale of any intoxicating liquor in that district. 

The vote of the majority (two-thirds is the number 
proposed in the Bill), whether it sanctioned or prohi- 
bited the sale of intoxicating liquors in the district, 
would be binding for a definite number of years (three 

♦ The Permissive Bill hjis been withdrawn in favour of " Local Option," 
but as it signified the expressed desires of the extreme Temperance Party, 
it seems best to state the arguments which were advanced for and against 
the BiU. 
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years is the term proposed) ; at the end of that time 
the policy adopted, would, by another vote, be either 
reversed or confirmed for a further period. 

The principle of the "Permissive Prohibitory 
Liquor Bill " is upheld on the grounds : — 

1. — That "whereas the common sale of intoxicating 
liquors is a fruitful source of crime, immorality, pauperism, 
disease, insanity and premature death, whereby, not only 
the individuals who give way to drinking habits are plunged 
in misery, but grievous wrong is done to the persons and 
property of Her Majesty's subjects at large, and the pubUc 
rates and taxes are greatly augmented,"* the prohibition of 
sale would be an unmixed good to the pockets, bodies, and 
souls of the people. 

2. — That as the common sale does unmixed harm, no 
consideration of public revenue, or regard for vested inte- 
rests, can justly be urged in opposition to its suppression. 

3.— That the pubUc income would not suffer from the 
extinction of the liquor trade; the people, reUeved from 
its . thraldom, would be better able to contribute to the 
revenue. 

4. — (a) That it is impossible satisfactorily to regulate the 
sale of alcoholic beverages ; and that unless extinguished, 
its evils will continue unabated. State interference (though 
it may have slightly improved pubhc order) has so far been 
powerless to diminish intemperance. 

(b) That any attempt on the part of the State to regulate 
the trade gives it legal protection and sanction ; raises up 
further vested interests ; and depraves the popular standard 
of morals. 

* Preamble to Permissive Prohibitory Liquor Bill. 
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5. — That the present Kcensing system has proved itself 
to be a complete failure, and gives rise to much abuse. 

6. — That suppression is quite compatible with legitimate 
free trade and rational jfreedom. 

7.— (a) That as drinking and drunkenness greatly injure 
the inhabitants of a district (in rates as well as otherwise), 
it is right and expedient to confer upon the ratepayers of 
Cities, Boroughs, Parishes, and Townships the power to 
prohibit the common sale of intoxicating liquors. 

{h) That as a publican, when applying for a licence, is 
obliged to give local public notice of his intention, it is 
evident that the principle of consulting local opinion in 
the matter of licensing has been already conceded. 

(c) That localities have at present large powers of dealing 
with local matters, and there would be nothing novel or 
dangerous in conceding to them one further power. 

(d) That in the case of a harmful trade like that of 
intoxicating liquors, the wishes of the many should outweigh 
those of the few. 

8. — That the drunkard himself will hail, and may fairly 
claim, aid in his ejBforts to avoid temptation. 

9. — That this is one of the points on which the relation 
of the State to its people should be that of a father to his 
children, not merely guarding their rights, but also keeping 
temptation out of their vrAj. 

10. — That the State should have a sense of moral right, 
altogether apart from the duty of guarding its subjects from 
being wronged ; it is therefore neither right nor politic of 
the State to give legal protection and sanction to a de- 
moralising trade. 

11. — That in other countries — notably in the State of 
Maine, U.S.A. — the absolute prohibition of the sale or 
possession of intoxicating liquors has worked beneficially. 
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The principle of the Permissive Bill is opposed on 
the grounds : — 

1. — (a) That it is in no case the province of the State to 
withhold men from foUies, but only to guard their rights, 
and protect their persons. And that as long as the State 
takes care to punish A., if by his excesses he injures B., it is 
doing its full duty, and should leave A. alone to ruin himself 
if he chooses. 

(6) That the State would not be merely omitting to 
guard, but would be itself trespassing on the rights of tlie 
people, in taking a harmless indulgence from Z. because A. 
finds it hurtful. 

(c) That it saps the force and self-reliance of the people 
for their rulers to do for them, that which, by right, they 
ought to do for themselves. 

(d) That such attempts of the State to outstep its true 
field of work always miss their mark, and do unlooked-for 
mischief. 

(e) That though liberty which leads to abuse may fairly 
be restrained, the abrogation of all liberty in the matter of 
drink would be followed by a sweeping re-action — and more 
harm would in the end be done. 

(/) That it would be neither just nor expedient that the 
purchase and moderate use of liquor by the majority of 
persons should be prevented, because there are some who 
abuse it to their own hurt, or that of others. 

(g) That the adoption of the Act would be a gross in- 
fringement of the Uberty of all for the sake of a few; "it 
is better for the people to be iree than sober." 

2. — (a) That as the Bill would prohibit the sale only, and 
not the manufacture, importation, or possession of intoxi- 
cating liquors, it is unsound in principle, and likely to prove 

mischievous or inoperative in practice. For it is not con- 

I 
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sistent for the State to prohibit the sale of an article, while 
it does not prohibit its manufacture, importation, or posses- 
sion ; either the article is so dangerous to the people that all 
dealings in it should be prohibited, or it is not sufficiently 
dangerous for the sale to be prohibited. 

(b) That the Bill, while professing only to be directed 
against the common sale of liquor, would indirectly affect 
the common use of all alcoholic beverages, and so affect the 
manufacture, importation, and possession of them, and 
the Legislature, while avowedly injui'ing one trade, would 
also injuriously affect another, and an entirely different 
one. 

8. — That it would be illogical for the State to allow a trade 
to be tolerated in a particular district and to be prohibited 
in another; the trade is equally harmful or beneficial in 
both. If it be pernicious, the State should prohibit it alto- 
gether ; prohibition or toleration should not be left to the 
chance vote of the ratepayers. 

4. — That it would be an improper delegation of the 
functions of Parliament to give to local bodies the absolute 
power of toleration or prohibition in this matter. 

5. — That if the principle is conceded that the ratepayers 
in a given district have the right to forbid a trade or calling 
of which they disapprove (though the trade may be perfectly 
lawful elsewhere), logically they could claim a right to 
forbid unpopular places of religious or political resort to be 
opened — and this could never be conceded. 

6. — That the Bill contains no real element of represen- 
tation ; the popular will would only be able to act by a mass 
vote. 

7. — That the districts in which restrictions ai'e most 
needed, would be those least likely to adopt them. 

8. — (a) That where one district in which the sale of alco- 
holic drinks had been prohibited, adjoined another where 
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the sale was tolerated, the Act would prove inoperative; 
there would be no difficulty in obtaining liquor. 

(6) That where such escape from the letter of the Act 
was difficult or impossible, prohibition would lead to the 
illicit and secret sale and consumption of liquor. 

9. — That ceaseless agitation and strife would usually 
result from the (absolutely indispensable) provision that the 
adoption of the law should be from time to time subject to 
revision by the votes of the ratepayers. 

10. — That the Bill, by making tenure less secure, would 
unsettle the trade and give it a more speculative character, 
and thus would deter respectable, and attract disreputable 
men to the business. 

11. — (a) That all vested interests which have been allowed 
to grow up in a trade must be protected, and if injured by 
the action of the State, must receive proper compensation. 

{h) And that the amount of capital which has been 
embai'ked in the liquor trade is so enormous, that it would 
be imprudent and impracticable for the State to reim- 
burse it. 

12. — That after public-houses had been suppressed, and 
compensation paid, a change in the wishes of the rate- 
payers might re-open fresh houses, and raise up fresh vested 
interests, again to be compensated if suppressed. 

13. — That drunkenness is gradually confining itself to the 
lowest classes, and will ultimately almost completely dis- 
appear ; there is therefore no need for drastic measures, from 
which unforeseen evils may arise. 

14. — That the restrictions proposed would be unfair on 
the working-man, inasmuch as the public-house is his club, 
and he is unable, like the wealthier classes, to lay in any 
store of intoxicating liquor. 

15. — That though in certain points the present licensing 
system may be with advantage reformed, it works in a satis- 

I 2 
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factory maimer, and deals fairly and thoroughly with the 
issue of licences, while it is sufficiently subject to popular 
opinion and public criticism. 



LOCAL OPTION.* 

The abstract resolution termed ^^ Local Option," 
which has been submitted to the House of Commons, 
runs as follows — '' That this House is of opinion that 
a legal power restraining the issue or renewal of 
licences should be placed in the hands of the persons 
most deeply interested and affected — namely, th.e in- 
habitants themselves." No Bill has as yet been 
founded on the resolution. 

As no strict definition has been given of the mean- 
ing of this resolution, and as each one avowedly con- 
strues it in his own way, it is difficult to produce 
arguments for and against it on its own merits. The 
arguments in use include nearly all those already given 
on the question of the Permissive Bill (and they will 
not be repeated), while they include also arguments 
on the question of the advantages or disadvantages of 
abstract resolutions — and with these we are not con- 
cerned. 

The resolution is upheld chiefly on the grounds : — 

1. — That something should be done in the liquor trade 

* " Local Option " was carried iu the House of Commons last session by 
229 votes to 203. 
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in the direction of giving the inhabitants of each district a 
greater control over the issue and renewal of licences. 

2. — That the resolution is so vaguely worded that it 
commits its supporters to very little. 

8. — ^But that if passed, it would become the duty of the 
Government of the day to introduce legislation on the sub- 
ject, more or less on the lines of local control. 

4. — That the question of compensation is one for future 
discussion ; the resolution in no way excludes it. 

6. — That the present licensing system is open to objection, 
both in its construction and in its working. 

On the other hand the resolution is opposed on the 
grounds : — 

1. — (a) That it is only the Permissive Bill in disguise, 
and might include entire suppression of the trade. 

(6) That if passed, the next step would be the introduc- 
tion of the Permissive Bill. 

2. — That the resolution is so vaguely worded, that it is 
impossible to define its meaning. 

3. — That a question involving such elaborate details 
cannpt be properly discussed on an abstract resolution. 

4. — That unless the intention be to exclude all questions 
of compensation, it should not be wholly ignored in the 
resolution. 

5. — That the present licensing system works well, and is 
administered by able and impartial tribunals. 
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GOTHENBURG SYSTEM. 

Others believe that the best way of obtaining the 
ends in view, would be to adopt (in large towns at 
all events) the plan which is known under the name of 
the "Gothenburg System" — though the scheme pro- 
posed differs somewhat from that which prevails in 
Sweden. 

This scheme would empower Town Councils in 
boroughs to acquire by agreement, or failing agree- 
ment, by compulsion, the freehold of all licensed 
premises within their respective districts, and to pur- 
chase the leases, goodwill, stock, and fixtures of the 
present holders. It would further empower them, if 
they thought fit, to carry on the liquor trade for the 
convenience and on behalf of the inhabitants, but so 
that no individual should have any pecuniary interest 
in, or derive any profit from, the sale of intoxicating 
liquors. It would also empower the Town Councils 
to borrow money for these purposes on the security of 
the rates, and to carry all profits to the alleviation of 
the rates. The power of the licensing justices to grant 
icences would cease on the adoption of the scheme. 

This proposal is supported on the grounds : — 

1. — That as full compensation would be given for all 
interests affected, there would be no " confiscation." 

2. — That as the local authority would possess absolute 
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control over the issue of licences and the district liquor 
traffic, each district could please itself as to the number 
ofitspubUc-houses. 

S. — That while the number of public-houses would be 
greatly diminished, the remainder would improve in re- 
spectability, convenience, and management ; as the manager 
would have no direct interest in the sale of the intoxicating 
liquors, and as refreshments, and non-intoxicating, or less 
intoxicating liquors would be sold, the public-houses would 
gradually assume the character of eating-houses, and working 
men's clubs. 

4. — That there would therefore be a diminution of in- 
temperance, and a consequent decrease in crime and 
disorder, 

6. — That as no one would benefit by supplying bad liquor, 
adulteration would cease. 

6. — (a) That the undue influence of the publican at par- 
Uamentary and municipal elections would be eUminated. 

(b) That if the public-houses were under the control 
of the municipality, they might be closed on the day of 
elections — ^to the promotion of order, quiet, and purity of 
election. 

7, — (a) That the surplus profits would be applied to the 
relief of the rates. 

(h) And that instead of a few individuals, all the inha- 
bitants of the borough would benefit from the sale of liquor. 

8. — That the Town Council would be sufficiently sub- 
ject to public control and criticism to prevent jobbery or 
waste, or from unduly multiplying the number of public- 
houses. 

9. — That many Town Councils are already traders in 
gas, water, &c., and to transfer to them also the manage- 
ment of the liquor trade would impose on them no novel 
obligations. 
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10. — That if a borough is willing to take the trouble, 
and run the risk, of introducing the scheme (since no vested 
interests would be unfah'ly dealt with), the State should 
allow the experiment. If it succeeded, a good example 
would be given, if it failed, the loss would be local. 

11. — That a scheme drawn on somewhat similar lines 
has greatl}" diminished drunkenness in Sweden. 

12. — That without some more decided action on the part 
of the State, or local bodies, intemperance will not be 
effectually checked. 

The scheme is objected to on the grounds : — 

1. — (By the extreme temperance advocates.) That the 
trade in liquor is universally pernicious, and no half- 
measures can possibly be effectual — it must be totally 
suppressed. 

2. — And that as the liquor trade is demoralizing to those 
who conduct it, there would be objections to handing the 
management over to the Town Councils, and in casting the 
responsibility of the traffic on the ratepayers as a body. 

3. — (By others.) That the temptation of profit would 
induce the Town Councils unduly to increase the number 
of public-houses. 

4. — That the enormous preliminary expenses attendant 
on the acquisition of the property will never permit of an}- 
profits being made on a trade conducted by a public bodj^ 
That instead of lightening, the inevitable trade loss would 
heavily burden the rates. 

5. — That a Town Council is an eminently unfit body to 
conduct so vast a business with economv and care. 

6. — That it would lead to a great deal of jobbery and 
waste, and undesirable influence in elections. 

7. — Some fear, that by means of its powers, the Town 
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Council might entirely suppress the trade in a par- 
ticular district, against the wishes of a large number of 
citizens. 



SUNDAY CLOSING.* 

It is proposed to close all public-houses on Sunday 
in England. The law in England limits their opening 
to certain specified hours, while in Scotland and 
Ireland it closes them altogether on Sundays. 

The proposal is upheld on the grounds : — 

!• — That there is much more drinking on Sunday than 
on any other day. 

2. — That those employed in the sale of drink are entitled 
to be reUeved from Sunday labour, the rather, that they 
work a larger number of hours during the week than the 
law permits in the case of factory hands, &c. 

3. — That the publicans themselves would hail a compulsory 
closing Act ; without it, competition compels them to open. 

4. — That the Sunday Closing Act in Scotland has 
worked very well and greatly diminished drunkenness on 
that day. t 

5. — (By the extreme temperance body.) That the 
closing on Sunday would not only be a good thing in 
itself, but would also tend towards further limitations of 
sale. 

♦ The House of Commons the other day passed the second reading of a 
BUI which proposes to close public houses on Sundays in Wales, 
t The law has only lately come into force in Ireland. 
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On the other hand Sunday closing is opposed on 
the grounds : — 

1, — That the hours of opening on Sunday have already 
been greatly curtailed ; and altogether to close the public- 
houses would be a gross infringement of the liberty of the 
subject. 

2. — That total closing would lead to illicit sale of liquor. 

8. — That it would lead to increased purchases of liquor 
on the Saturday for consumption at home, and to excessive 
drinking on the Monday. 

4. — That the upper classes have their clubs, &c., open 
on Sunday, and it would be unfair to deprive the poor of 
their only pkces of resort and refreshment. 

6. — That it would be an infringement on the rights of the 
liquor trade, and cannot be fairly permitted without proper 
compensation. 

6. — That as the Scotch and Irish chiefly drink whiskey, 
which can be kept without deterioration, they do not suffer 
much inconvenience by Sunday closing ; while in Eng- 
land, where beer is much drunk, a store cannot be laid in 
without the fear of its spoiling. 



DIEEGT V. INDIEECT TAXATION. 



The retention of the Income-tax, and the raising 
thereby of a large amount of revenue by direct taxa- 
tion, is upheld on the grounds : — 

1. — That the levying of direct taxes is less costly, and 
causes less interference with the processes of trade and 
manufacture, than that of indirect taxes. 

2. — That indirect taxes fall more heavily in propor- 
tion on the poorer, than on the richer classes ; and to 
redress this inequality, the upper classes should be directly 
taxed. 

3. — That the chief use of the income-tax is to raise 
revenue on emergency; to abolish it would be to destroy 
the machinery by which it is raised, and to increase the 
difficulties of re-imposition. 

4. — (By some.) That it is not unfair to place an ad 
valorem tax on wealth. 

5. — (By some.) That direct taxation being more evident 
than indirect, is more irksome, and thus, by stirring up 
resistance, tends to national economy. 

6.— That there is no absolute unfairness in taxing at the 
same rate " incomes " derived from invested capital and 
those consisting wholly of earnings; invested capital is 
simply accumulated earnings which have already borne 
their share of taxation. 
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On the other hand it is asserted : — 

1. — That special taxes on wealth ought not to be levied ; 
each member of the commonwealth should bear his fair 
share of its outlay, and indirect taxes, being taxes on 
expenditure, fall in fair proi)ortions on all. 

2. — That it is an inquisitorial tax, inasmuch as it forces 
men to reveal their incomes, and in some cases to plead 
poverty in order to obtain exemption. 

8. — That the levying of direct taxes leads to much 
deception ; the honest pay, while the dishonest partially 
escape. 

4. — That it is an unfair tax, inasmuch as it taxes in the 
same proportion incomes derived from earnings and those 
derived from invested capital. 

5. — That the levying of direct taxes causes a great deal 
of friction, which is inexpedient, as causing, dislike to 
taxation. 

6. — That the more taxation is raised directly, the less 
will the poorer classes (whom it does not touch) be on the 
side of national economy, and vice versa, 

7. — That the power to raise an income-tax is a valuable 
lever to retain for a sudden emergency, it being a tax which 
can be raised quickly without an}'- great disturbance to 
trade, and its special use is discounted, in sq far as it i§ 
already levied. 



KECIPEOCITY, 



Though the question of ^^Eeciprocity" is somewhat 
antiquated, it may be worth while to give the argu- 
ments advanced for and against the imposition of re- 
ciprocal duties on foreign goods. 

A system of Eeciprocity is proposed on the 
grounds : — 

1. — That Eeciprocity is in no way ** Protection." 

2. — That free trade was intended to create a free hi- 
terchange of goods all the world over; this result has 
not ensued, and therefore true "free trade'* does not 
exist. 

3. — That while universal free trade would benefit the 
world, partial free trade injures the country which adopts it. 

4. — That reciprocity is the key-stone to free trade, and 
without it the latter cannot exist. 

5. — (a) That the universal adoption of free trade would be 
more probable if we retained in our hands the power of 
forcing other nations to adopt it. 

(6) That with reciprocal duties we should be able to 
negotiate fair commercial treaties with other countries, be 
saved from their hostile interference or caprice, and in the 
long run, we should be " buying in the cheapest market and 
selling in the dearest." 
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(c) And that we should be less dependent on the 
foreigner for our supplies of food and goods. 

6. — That the majority arc producers as well as con- 
sumers, and it would be those alone who were consumers 
and not producers, who would suffer from reciprocal duties ; 
the consumer, who is not also a producer, is of little value 
to the country. 

7. — That as our manufacturers are hampered with Factory 
Acts, etc., they cannot, without the help of partial protection, 
successfully compete with other nations. 

8. — That if commercial and manufacturing interests 
were protected, the whole nation would benefit. 

9. — That the increase in the wealth of Great Britain has 
not been due to the adoption of free trade, but has been 
chiefly caused by the invention of telegraphs, improvement 
in machinery, extension of railways, &c. 

10. — That as at present we raise large revenues by 
import duties on certain articles, we are not really carrying 
out a system of free trade; and there would be nothing 
illogical in extending these duties. 

11. — That our imports so largely exceed our exports that 
we are in danger of national bankruptcy. 

12. — (a) That our policy of free trade alienates to a certain 
extent the affections of our Colonies ; to prevent themselves 
from being undersold they are obliged to impose heavy 
protective duties. 

(b) That a system of free trade with our Colonies and 
dependencies, and reciprocal duties with other countries, 
would be the best free trade, for it would increase the 
wealth of the Colonies, and more firmly unite them with 
Great Britain. 

13.— That Great Britain alone has adopted jfree trade; and 
it would be presumptuous to say that we were in the right 
and aU other nations wrong. 
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14, — That France and the United States have acquired 
their wealth in consequence of their system of Protection. 

On the other hand, any imposition of reciprocal 
duties is resisted on the grounds :— 

1. — That Eeciprocity is simply Protection " in a fancy 
dress." 

2. — That a policy of retaliation would be impossible. 
To impose import duties on raw materials would injure our 
manufacturers, while we do not import sufl&cient manu- 
factured goods, in comparison to the amount we export, to 
make it profitable for any other nation to come to terms 
with us. 

3. — (a) That the law would be wronging the consumer 
if, for the sake of some possible profit to some possible par- 
ties, it prevented him from buying in the cheapest market. 

(h) That the consumer has a right to buy where and how 
he likes, and the producer a right to sell where and how 
he can. 

4. — (a) That though, for the moment, protective duties 
would benefit the manufacturer or farmer, the rise in the 
price of all commodities would soon make them worse oflf 
than before ; while the landowner would absorb any benefit 
the farmer might hope to derive. 

(6) That it would be impossible to protect one branch of 
manufacture or commerce without protecting all, and thus 
prices would be raised all round. 

(c) And consequently goods could only be produced at a 
greater cost, and we should be in a worse position to com- 
pete with other nations; protective duties are injurious to 
the nation which imposes them. 

5. — That while reciprocity is founded on the theory that 
the injury of one nation is the benefit of another, the truth 
is exactly the reverse. 
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6. — (a) That the imposition of duties would reduce the 
imports, and by that amount of reduction would the power 
of other nations to take our exports be diminished. 

(b) That the excess of the value of our imports over 
our exports indexes our wealth and i)rofitable trade; it 
does not in any way show that our expenditure exceeds our 
income. 

7. — (a) That the fewer the obstacles in the way of trade 
the better will it flourish ; capital, if let alone, will find out 
the most profitable investment. 

(h) That free trade enables us to "purchase in the 
cheapest and sell in the dearest mai'ket ; " and any restric- 
tions would alter this for the worse. 

8. — That though the extension of railways, &c., gave a 
stimulus to trade, the abolition of protective duties caused 
its wonderful expansion. During the twenty years before 
the adoption of free trade our exports and imports were 
almost stationary. 

9. — (a) That if it were not for free trade, and the conse- 
quent low prices, distress would be more i^revalent in 
Great Britain. 

(6) That depression of trade is not confined to Great 
Britain, but is more severe in countries under protection. 

10. — That the adoption of reciprocal duties would be an 
acknowledgment that we no longer believed in free trade. 

11. — That it is perfectly compatible with real free trade 
to raise revenue by levying import duties on certain articles. 



CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 



The abolition of Capital Punislimeiit is upheld on 
the grounds : — 

1. — Tliat human Ufe is too sacred to be destroj^ed. 

2. — That executions familiarise the pubUc with slaughter, 
and thus rather promote than suppress murder. 

8. — That the administration of justice being in the 
nature of things fallible, death, if inflicted at all, will 
sometimes be inflicted on the innocent. 

4. — That the existence of the punishment of death for 
murder increases the difficulties of inducing jiuies to con- 
vict for that crime ; while it leads to groundless pleas of 
insanity being raised and accepted, and consequently to the 
escape of some criminals from justice. 

6. — That, to the criminal, the prospect of penal servitude 
for life would be just as effective a deterrent as hanging. 

On the other hand, the total abolition of Capital 
Punishment is opposed on the grounds :— 

1. — That the State is justified in taking the most effectual 
means of preventing murder. 

2. — That punishment is not solely intended for the pre- 
vention of crime, but is also a vindication of justice by 
society ; and death is the just penalty of murder. 
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8. — That a murderer has, hy his deed, forfeited all his 
rights to lenient treatment on the part of the State. 

4. — That as a murderer cannot with safety be allowed to 
work out his punishment and go free, there is no chance of 
his social reformation, and the State is justified in ridding 
itself of a pest. 

6. — That if all fear of capital punishment were taken 
away, many minor oflFences, such as housebreaking, bur- 
glary, aggravated assaults, &c., might become murders. 

6. — That capital punishment is now rarely inflicted, and 
only in aggravated cases of murder. 

7. — ^And that where there is any moral or legal doubt of 
the actual guilt of the criminal, capital punishment is now 
never inflicted ; it is, therefore, almost certain, that no 
innocent persons now suffer death at the hands of the law. 

8. — That executions being now conducted in private, the 
public are not familiarised with a degrading spectacle. 



MARKIAGE WITH DECEASED WIFE'S 

SISTER. 



It is proposed to legalise marriage with a Deceased 
Wife's Sister, on the grounds : — 

1. — That these marriages are no breach of the law of 
God, whether set forth in the Bible or in Nature. 

2. — That they are no trespass on the rights of others. 

8. — That therefore men should be allowed freedom in 
this respect. 

4. — That kinship by marriage being in no way the same 
as kinship by blood, this concession would not lead to 
a demaad for further relaxation in the prohibited degrees 
of affinity. 

6. — That as the law, in the matter of succession duties, 
treats the sister-in-law as a stranger, it is illogical, that in the 
matter of marriage, it should treat her as a close relation. 

6. — That the sister of the deceased wife is the most 
natural, and will be the most loving stepmother to the 
children. 

7. — That as only fifty years ago these marriages were 
recognized as valid for all practical purposes, and the 
children were considered as legitimate, public opinion has 
never been strongly against such marriages. 

8. — (a) And that consequently the law is often broken, 
and innocent children suffer from the brand of illegitimacy. 

K 2 
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{b) That where the law is not broken, its restriction often 
leads to immorality. 

9. — That these marriages are permitted in certain parts 
of the Empire, and consequently the prohibition in Great 
Britain leads to much inconvenience. 

On the other side, the legalisation of such marriages 
is withstood on the grounds :— 

1. — That the Levitical law, and the Church, in conse- 
quence of her interpretation of the Levitical Law, forbids 
such marriages, and her prohibition should be binding. 

2. — (a) That kinship by marriage is equivalent to kinship 
by blood, and any concession would lead to further demands 
for relaxation of the prohibited degrees of marriage. 

(b) That any relaxation in the marriage laws would be 
dangerous to morality. 

(c) That the restrictions on marriage are a mark of civil- 
ization, and to remove them would be a step back towards 
barbarism. 

8. — (a) That it is the province of the law to save men 
from annoyance as well as to secure their rights; and 
great discomforts would arise from the legalisation of these 
marriages. 

(5) That it would cause jealousy of the sister by the wife, 
and lead to social inconvenience and loss of social pleasure 
and relations. 

(c) That, except by the marriage, it would render the 
care of the deceased sister's children impossible by the 
sister-in-law ; while the marriage may raise up rival claimants 
for her aflfections nearer and dearer to her. 

4. — That the change in the law is demanded merely by 
those, who having already broken it, wish to be absolved. 




SUNDAY OPENING OF MUSEUMS, &c, 



It is proposed to legalise the opemng of National or 
Local Museums, Picture Galleries, &c., on Sundays, 
on the grounds : — 

1. — That as all contribute towards the maintenance of 
these buildings, it is unfair to close them on the only day on 
which the mass of the people can visit them. 

2. — (a) That the contemplation of works of art and 
interest, &c., has an elevating and educating eflfect on the 
mind, and would be to the advantage of the people. 

(b) That the superiority which foreign operatives possess 
over the EngUsh in matters of taste and fine workmanship, 
is largely due to the opportunities the former possess of 
contemplating works of art, &c. 

3. — That the opening of these buildings would constitute 
a powerful counter attraction to the public-house. 

4. — (a) That the rehgious scruples of some should not 
stand in the way of the innocent enjoyment of others ; none 
need frequent these places unless they choose. 

(6) That the Divine injunction to the Hebrews to rest 
on the Saturday, can hardly be taken to imply that we may 
not contemplate works of art on the Sunday. 

6. — (a) That the opening of these public buildings on Sun- 
day would in no way tend towards the desecration of the 
Sabbath— there is a vast diflference between throwing open 
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public buildings, and legalising the opening of speculative 
places of entertainment. 

(6) That the so-called " continental " Sunday is due 
entirely to the general habits and manners of the people ; 
and would in no way be attained or approached by the 
opening of Museums, &c- 

(c) That the number of people who would be required to 
work on Sunday, in consequence of the opening of these 
buildings, would be insignificant, and would add very few to 
those who, for the pleasure or convenience of the public, 
are now obliged to work on that day. 

(d) That therefore there would be no probability of any 
tendency towards Sunday labour. 

6. — That the gain to the many should outweigh the 
inconvenience to the few. 

7. — That where Sunday opening has been tried, as in the 
case of private collections, &c., success has attended the 
experiment. 

On the other hand, the proposal is opposed on the 
grounds :— 

1. — That it would be contrary to the Divine injunction to 
rest on the Sabbath. 

2.^ (a) That the proposal is only the thin end of the 
wedge, and if conceded, Sundays would gradually tend to 
become ** continental " ; and it would end in the opening of 
speculative places of amusement on that day. 

(6) That consequently the working classes would be ex- 
pected to work seven days a week — ^probably without any 
increase in wages. 

(c) That the absolute rest on one day in seven has greatly 
benefitted the nation both physically and morally. 

S. — That in any case it would involve a large amount of 
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work on Sunday on the part of the custodians of these 
buildings, and it is unfair to demand such labour from some 
merely to give pleasure to others. 

4. — That even if it be in the abstract advisable, such 
a change should not be undertaken without the manifest 
wish of the vast majority of the working classes, who alone 
would be aflfected, and at present the majority are opposed 
to the opening. 




THE BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS-GKAND COMMITTEES. 



It is proposed that the forms of procedure of the 
House of Commons should be altered and improved, 
and that a considerable amount of the work which is 
at present transacted by the House in its corporate 
capacity should be delegated (with proper safeguards) 
to grand committees of the House itself. 

A change in this direction is supported on the 
groimds : — 

1. — (a) That the work thrust on the House of Commons 
is becoming day by day more and more impossible of 
accomplishment, and some change of procedm^e is absolutely 
necessary. 

(6) That the present arrangements for transacting the 
business of the country were adopted before the introduc- 
tion of steam or telegraphs ; before the nation took such a 
lively interest either in home or foreign aflfairs; when the 
population and the empire were both much smaller, before 
members had developed such an unlimited power of talk; 
and before constituencies were so exacting. 

(c) That consequently not only do an infinitely greater 
number of public and private questions come up for discus- 
sion and decision, but members expect or are expected to 
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discourse on these matters more often and at greater length 
than formerly. 

« 

(d) That consequently the work is ill done or not done 
at ally and arrears accumulate at an alarming rate. 

2. — That in order to get through part of its own work 
the Government of the day is obliged seriously to encroach 
on the time set apart for private members, 

8. — (a) That in order to get them through, bills have to 
be drawn as far as possible to avoid provoking amendments ; 
simplicity and comprehensiveness are sacrificed to this 
necessity. 

(6) While amendments are looked upon as party qucs.- 
tions, and not as suggestions for the improvement of the 
measure; and are accepted or rejected on those grounds; 
the most useful amendments are therefore often unreason- 
ably rejected. 

4. — (a) That under the present system most bills have to 
be hurried through committee late at night in a thin House ; 
while they are often spoilt by the incorporation of in- 
considered amendments. 

(6) While if a bill had been already considered by a 
Grand Committee, the present number of necessary stages 
might be well curtailed, and consequently the different 
stages would be more of a reality than they are at 
present. 

6. — That the clauses of a bill would be discussed in the 
Grand Committee with much more care, knowledge, and 
patience than they can be in the House itself. Members 
with special knowledge on the subject, who are perhaps 
silent in the House, would be inclined to take their part 
in the Committee; while in every way it would be an 
excellent training for the House itself. 

6. — That more time would thus be left for discussing 
those questions which affect more immediately the House 
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as a whole, and thus in every way legislation would be 
made more thorough and efficient. 

7. — That a large number of questions which now wait 
hopelessly for attention would under the new system have a 
chance of a hearing. 

8. — That the House itself would not be obliged to sit so 
often or so late, and thus the duties would not weigh so 
heavily on busy men. 

9. — (a) That the present congestion of business gives 
great facilities to obstruction. 

(6) That while formerly the forbearance of Members 
might be relied on to a very considerable extent, now 
certain Members have no respect or regard for the con- 
venience of others, the dignity of the House, or the benefit 
of the public, and so can easily throw the existing machinery 
out of gear. 

10. — (a) That the arrangement of the composition of the 
Committees is a matter of detail, and does not affect the 
principle; while the difficulties of arrangements supposed 
to exist would not really be great. The Ministerialists 
would be in a majority on each Grand Committee, while if 
by chance the Government were defeated or thwarted in one 
Committee they could appeal to the House to reverse the 
decision, or relieve them from their dilemma; while any 
decision of the Committee would be liable to revision by 
the House. 

(6) That the existence of Grand Committees would 
therefore in no way diminish or relieve Ministerial respon- 
sibility. 

11. — That in any case the House as a whole might be 
well relieved from the private bill legislation, which is 
enormously expensive, time consuming, discouraging to 
enterprise, and eminently unsatisfactory in its results. 
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On the other hand, it is contended : — 

1. — That the present system of procedure has worked 
well for years, and it would be a misfortune to break with 
the tradition of the past in such a matter. 

2. — That practically all necessary work is accomplished 
somehow or other, and it would be a great evil if greater 
encouragement and facilities were given to the introduction 
and adoption of innumerable fancy reforms ; legislation is 
quite rapid enough as it is. 

8. — That the Committee would be more likely than the 
House itself to be led by busy bodies, crotcheters, and 
enthusiasts, to the detriment of solid and satisfactory work. 

4. — That many complicated and disagreeable questions, 
which ought to be discussed by the House itself, would be 
referred to the Grand Committees in order to get rid of 
them. 

6. — That the existence of these Committees would con- 
siderably weaken and impair Ministerial responsibility. 

6. — (a) That it would be very difficult to arrange the 
composition of the Grand Committees so that they would 
fairly represent every party interest and class, especially as 
there are now more than two parties in the House. 

(6) That thus, while the Ministerialists might be hard 
worked, a portion of the Opposition might have to be left 
out of the Committees, or else the Government would have 
to run the risk of constant defeat and thwarting in one or 
more of the Grand Committees. 

(c) That by snatching divisions and other means, the 
Opposition on the Grand Committees would have a greater 
opportunity of defeating or embarrassing the Govern- 
ment. 

7. — That probably the Ministers would have to be ex 
officio Members of each Grand Committee, and so their 
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duties and labours, heavy enough akeady, would be consi- 
derably increased. 

8. — That before questions came to be debated in the 
House itself all their freshness and interest would have 
disappeared in the discussions and debates in the Grand 
Committees, 



lEELAND, 



HOME RULE. 

It is proposed to give to Ireland an independent 
national existence, by restoring to her a Parliament in 
Dublin, which should have power to legislate on, 
and to regulate her Home affairs, leaving " Imperial " 
questions to be dealt with by the Imperial Parliament, 
sitting in London. 

This proposal is upheld on the groimds : — 

1. — That it is desirable to institute some middle course 
between separation on the one hand and over-centrahsation 
on the other. 

2. — (a) That each country is best able to manage its 
domestic concerns itself; and should have liberty to do so. 

(6) That it is undesirable for one country virtually to 
control the domestic affairs of another. 

(c) And this is more especially undesirable when the two 
countries differ radically in genius, likings, and dislikings. 

(d) That the control of the domestic affairs of one coun- 
try by another tends to emasculate its strength and stunt 
its growth. 

8. — (a) That the present necessity of transacting all Irish 
domestic concerns in London causes needless expense and 
vexatious delay. 
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(h) And that it causes the postponement or neglect of 
many useful and needful reforms, while the interests of 
agriculture and trade suffer. 

4. — (a) That federalism, that is to say the separation of 
Imperial from National and Local questions, is the finished 
production of civilization and political ingenuity. 

(b) That federalism is in existence, and works well in 
many foreign countries. 

(c) And that parts of Great Britain herself, the Channel 
Islands and the Isle of Man, are self-governed without any 
evil results arising. 

(d) That the Colonies are self-governed, and yet loyal 
and prosperous. 

5. — (a) That the existence of an Irish Parliament would 
in no way diminish the supreme powers or control of the 
Imperial Parliament. The Irish Parliament would have 
power only over questions other than Imperial, the Preroga- 
tive of the Crown would not be affected, and the Union 
would remain intact. 

(b) That as the limits and extent of the powers of the 
Irish Parliament would be strictly defined, there would be 
no danger of their being over-stepped ; and there need be 
no collision with the Imperial Parliament. 

6. — That as the Imperial Parliament is confessedly 
becoming more and more over-weighted with work, the 
transference of Irish affairs to an Irish Parliament would 
relieve the former, and increase its efficiency for the 
despatch of business. 

7. — That the old Irish Parliament did a vast amount of 
useful work, and a successor, constructed on better lines 
and sounder principles, would be eminently efficient. 

8. — (a) That such a body would tend to attract the best 
men in the country to its councils ; which would not be the 
case with smaller bodies. 
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(b) That an Irish Parliament, by bringing together men 
of diflferent classes and religions to conduct public business, 
would do more than anything else to diminish class and 
religious hatreds and jealousies, and to knit all parties 
together into one common unity. 

(c) That the diflferent sects in Ireland would be perfectly 
able to live together on terms of amity. 

9. — That the concession of Home Eule, by removing 
Irish grievances, would put an end, once and for aU, to 
agitation for separation ; while the refusal would accentuate 
the desire for separation. 

10^— That the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament is 
maintained solely by the force of English bayonets; the 
great majority of the Irish being in favour of the abrogation 
of the Union. 

11. — That to act thus against the wishes of the majority 
of a people, is antagonistic to the principles of constitutionied 
freedom. 

12. — (a) That by making Ireland more attractive, con- 
tented, and prosperous. Home Eule would diminish 
absenteeism and its attendant evils. 

(6) That it would diminish emigration. 

(c) That capital would be attracted to the country. 

13. — That as Ireland has proved a failure under English 
tutelage, it is time to try her on her own legs. 

14. — That Scotland has not suffered materially from the 
lack of Home Eule, inasmuch as Scotch affairs have always 
received more respectful attention from Parliament than 
Irish. 

On the other hand, any concession of Home Eule to 
Ireland is opposed on the grounds : — 

1. — (a) That federalism is a clumsy system, while centrali- 
sation, properly balanced, is the highest form of government. 
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(b) That the principle of federation is to knit the con- 
federate communities more closely together^ whilst Home 
Bule is intended to relax a pre-existing bond; the one is 
consolidation^ the other disintegration. 

(c) That between countries so widely differing in senti- 
ment, feeling, and religion, as England and Ireland, 
federalism is impossible. 

(d) That the various forms of federalism existing in 
foreign countries differ radically from that proposed for 
Ireland, and there is no analogy between them. 

(e) That most of these federations have passed through 
phases of internal agitation, which, if the federated king- 
doms had been in the relative positions of England and 
Ireland, would have ended in civil war. 

(/) That the Colonies stand in an entirely different rela- 
tion to England, geographically and socially, from that of 
Ireland, and the Home Rule they possess bears no analogy 
to that demanded by Ireland. Not being represented in 
Parliament the Colonies must needs possess a large measure 
of Home Rule. 

(g) That if the concession of Home Rule to the Colonies 
were to lead to separation, it would be a misfortune, but 
the advantages counterweigh the risk ; in the case of Ireland 
the risk is too great to be run. 

{h) That the Channel Islands, and Isle of Man, are so 
small and insignificant that no possible danger can arise 
from their exercise of self-government. 

2. — (a) That the principle of a federal system cannot be 
discussed without reference to its details, and the Home Rulers 
themselves are imable to agree on any one scheme, or to 
lay down the limits of the power of the Irish Parliament. 

(b) That there is therefore no finality about Home Rule. 

8. — (a) That it would be impossible strictly to define the 
limits and powers of an Irish Parliament. 
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(b) For it would be impossible to lay down a rule draw- 
ing the line between local, domestic, private, and Imperial 
matters ; and constant disputes would arise on the subject. 

4. — That questions of detail alone can be settled by local 
bodies ; questions of principle must be settled by the whole 
nation on the broadest basis. 

5. — That it would be impossible to fix a "fair " contri- 
bution from Ireland to the Imperial Exchequer; the amount 
that would be just one year might not be so the next ; while 
in years of distress abatement might be demanded, coupled 
with a refusal to pay. 

6. — That either the Imperial Parliament would over- 
shadow the Irish Parliament, and make it of little account, 
or constant conflicts would arise between the two rival 
bodies. 

7. — That the concession of an Irish Parliament would 
involve the creation of a third, and supreme body, to arbi- 
trate between the two Parliaments in case of dispute ; and 
this, even if possible, would be inadmissible. 

8. — That it would involve a strictly defined and written 
constitution for the Imperial, as well as for the Irish Parlia- 
ment. 

9. — That the existence of a powerful central body in 
Ireland would create a rallying point for disaffection ; while 
its power and machinery would make an insm'rection more 
formidable than at present. 

10. — That the Imperial Parliament, or the " Supreme 
Body," would have no means of compelling Ireland to 
adhere to the terms of the federal compact, except by levying 
war. 

11. — That each concession would lead to further demands, 
and if these were refused, irritation would follow, and the 
danger of civil war would arise ; while, if conceded, Ireland 
would gradually obtain complete independence. 
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12. — (a) That, therefore, Home Rule would seriously 
menace the integrity of the British Empire. 

(b) That until it can be satisfactorily shown that the 
concession of Home Rule will in no way menace the integ- 
rity of the Empire, the question is one outside the range 
of practical politics. 

13. — That Home Rule is only intended as the thin end of 
the wedge of separation. 

14. — That instead of the legislation of an Irish Parliament 
tending towards the assimilation of the laws in England 
and Ireland, it would rather tend towards inequality and 
anomaly. 

16. — (a) That religious antagonism in Ireland is so bitter, 
that if control were withdrawn, strife would ensue. 

(b) That the Roman Catholics, being the inajority, would 
swamp and oppress the Protestants, and religious hatreds 
and jealousies would be intensified. 

16. — (a) That the Irish have never yet shown themselves 
capable of self-government — as witness the former Irish 
Parliament. 

(6) That they have not sufficient regard for life, order, 
and property, to make them fit for self-government — witness 
Fenianism, agrarian crime, refusal to pay rents, &c. 

17. — That an Irish Parliament would weaken the self- 
reliance and self-help of the Irish nation by paternal and 
charitable legislation. 

18. — That the Irish would have more than their fair share 
of political power if they obtained Home Rule, and yet con- 
tinued to be represented in the Imperial Parliament. 

19. — That the concession would not increase the con- 
fidence of capitalists in Ireland, but would rather tend to 
diminish it. 

20. — That Scotland is contented and prosperous without 
Home Rule. 
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LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT.* 

Many, who are opposed to Home Eule, would be 
willing to concede a large measure of local self-govern- 
ment to Ireland (while mating equal concessions to 
England and Scotland), on the grounds : — 

1. — That Parliament is overworked, and requires relief 
from the necessity of legislating on private and local affairs. 

2. — ^WhUe the necessity of bringing these matters before 
Parliament leads to much waste of time and money. 

8. — That Parliament has already, at different times, 
divested itself of many of its functions, such as drainage, 
health, constabulary, &c., and there would be nothing 
unconstitutional or dangerous in going yet further in that 
direction. 

4. — That if in Ireland large, powerful, and representa- 
tive local bodies were created to manage local and private 
affairs, all the advantages attendant on Home Eule (proper 
legislation for the country, &c.) would be attained, and the 
dangers (nucleus of revolt, clashing with Imperial Parlia- 
ment, &c.) would be avoided. 

6. — That there would be no difficulty in strictly defining 
the powers and limits of such local bodies. 



LAND LAWS. 

The number of landowners in Ireland (excluding merely 
house owners) is about 21,000 (including some 6,000 small 
holdings bought by the tenants from the Church Commis- 

♦ Cf . also flection on Local Self -Government in England, 

L 2 
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sioners, and under the Land Act by means of advances 
from the Board of Works). The total acreage is about 
20,000,000, of which nearly half is owned by 744 persons. 
The number of tenant - farmers is about 600,000 ; the 
average size of their holdings (excluding mountain and 
waste) is 22 acres ; nearly half the land is held in small 
farms under 15 acres. 

The revenue from the land in Ireland forms twice as 
much as that from all other sources, whilst in Great Britain 
it is but a seventh of the whole.* 

The Irish Land Act of 1870 was the first comprehensive 
attempt to deal with the difficulties of the Irish land 
question. Its main provisions were t : — To give legal re- 
cognition to local customs, such as Ulster tenant-right; 
to give to the tenant a right to all improvements effected 
by him ; to recognize the fact that there could be arbitrary 
and capricious ejectment, and to give to the e\icted 
tenant a power to claim damages for capricious eviction ; 
to give to the smaller tenant the right, on refusal to agree to 
an exorbitant increase in the rent, of giving up the farm, 
and of making a claim for disturbance of tenancy, in 
addition to the ordinary claim for the value of improve- 
ments ; to recognize the advantages of increasing the num- 
ber of proprietors, more especially by converting the tenants 
into owners ; and for this purpose, to lend to a tenant, 
purchasing by agreement, two-thirds of the purchase- 
money, to be repaid (principal and interest) by a certain 
number of annual instalments — this last clause has not 
however been so successful as was anticipated^ chiefly in 
consequence of the cost of adoption. 

• Caird, " Landed Interest," p. 46. 

i* As I have elsewhere endeayoured to show, the Irish Land Act in the 
shape in which it became law, was by no means such a comprehensiye measure 
as the original Bill, chiefly in consequence of the hostile amendments which 
were forced on the Govemment during its passage through the two Houses. 
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On the other hand, the Irish Church Commissioners 
have sold a large part of the Church lands to the tenants 
themselves, on easy terms, namely, allowing three-quarters 
of the purchase-money (principal and interest) to remain 
on mortgage and to be repaid by thirty-two annual instal- 
ments, if the tenant is able to pay at once the remaining 
one-fourth of the purchase-money. Nearly 6,000 tenants 
of the smallest class have availed themselves of the privilege 
of purchase, and the amount of instalments in arrear is 
very insignificant. 



REFORM OF IRISH LAND LAWS. 

The principal grounds on which are based the 
demand for reforms of the Irish Land Laws, are : — 

1. — That the existing relations of landlord and tenant 
are a fatal bar to the peace and prosperity of Ireland and 
her people. Something further must be done to place these 
relations on a more equitable footing. 

2. — That the most effectual way of restoring peace and 
prosperity to Ireland is to give to a larger number a greater 
interest in the soil. 

3. — That self-interest is the true incentive to industry 
and thrift ; the existing laws quash this incentive by often 
making it to the interest of the Irish tenant to appear poor. 

4. — That the State, for the good of the commimity, has 
an undoubted right to interfere with the monopoly of land, 
and regulate the relations of those owning or cultivating it. 
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ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 

The grounds on which is urged the paramount duty 
of England to legislate for Ireland in a drastic way, 
favourable to the tenants, are : — 

1. — That England, for her own selfish ends, has in past 
times discouraged and ruined all Irish manufactures and 
trades, and consequently made the Irish people more de- 
pendent on agriculture than they would otherwise have been. 

2. — (a) That large portions of the soil of Ireland have 
been taken from the rightful native owners by the EngUsh 
Government, and given to English and Scotch immigrants. 
That not only were the rights of the owners confiscated, 
but the interests of the tenants in the soil, which had 
gradually become a right, were also confiscated. 

(b) That two hundred years ago (not to go further back) 
the tenant was acknowledged to possess an interest in the 
soil to the extent of about a third of the value of the fee 
simple ; of this he has been unjustly deprived. 

(c) That though (out of Ulster) these rights have not 
been actively urged, they have been existent in the mind of 
the tenant, and have influenced his action as well as that of 
the landlord ; they should now be legally recognized. 

On the other hand it is urged : — 

1, — (^a) That even though large portions of the soil of 
Ireland were formerly confiscated, such confiscation gives 
the tenant no claim to rights in the land as against the 
existing proprietors. Time makes title-deeds. Both owners 
and occupiers have, moreover, changed innumerable times. 

(b) That an historic claim to part ownership in the soil, 
founded on a possible possession two hundred years ago, 
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and slumbering all these years, cannot now be justly urged. 
Few of the existing tenants could show a direct descent 
from those who possessed " rights ; " the others have taken 
their holdings exclusive of their rights, and upon contracts 
as definite as those prevailing in tenancies in England and 
Scotland. 

(c) That the old native owners of land were the worst of 
tyrants — ^the tenants have benefited by the confiscation. 

2. — That though in past times England may have pre- 
vented or ruined Irish manufactures and trades, there has 
been since then ample time for them to revive ; if they have 
not done so, it is not the fault of England. 

The grounds on which is demanded land legislation 
for Ireland different from that existing or suggested 
for England, are : — 

1. — That compared to Ireland the number of landowners 
in England is larger, while the number of tenants is less 
both actually and in proportion. 

2. — (a) That whereas in England the total income from 
land is but one-seventh of the whole, in Ireland it is two- 
thirds of the whole. 

(b) That whereas in England but a small minority of the 
people are interested in agriculture, as owners, occupiers, 
sellers, and traders ; in Ireland more than half the whole 
population depend on the produce of the soiL 

(c) That the lack of manufactures and trades makes the 
Irish people very much more dependent on agriculture than 
in England. 

(d) That consequently "earth-hunger** prevails in Ire- 
land to a much greater extent than in England. Reckless 
competition exists and is encouraged. 

8. — (a) That therefore eviction in Ireland affects the 
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tenant much more seriously than notice to quit affects him 
in England. 

{b) That while therefore in England land questions are 
more or less " class " questions, in Ireland they are national. 

4. — (a) That whereas in England it is usually the land- 
lord who makes the '* improvements," in Ireland (except in 
some instances) it is the tenant who creates or improves the 
holding by his capital and labour. 

(6) And further, that whereas in England it seldom 
happens that a tenant, by his own exertions and capital 
alone, renders productive a mountainous waste or rocky 
holding ; in Ireland such cases are innumerable. 

(c) That therefore, whereas in England the landlord 
usually cannot, and certainly does not, confiscate the im- 
provements, capital, and just profits of the tenant, by an 
undue raising of rent, in Ireland such conduct is common. 

5. — That in the treatment of their tenants, landlords in 
England are much more influenced by pubUc opinion than 
in Ireland. 

6.— That while in England landlords are as a rule wholly 
or partially resident on their estates, very many Irish land- 
lords are absentees or non-residents. That they spend the 
rents, drawn from Ireland, in any country but Ireland itself. 



THE THREE FS. 



The Irish Land Bill of 1881, introduced into the House 
of Commons the other day, is practically drawn on the lines 
of what are called the " Three F*s," and, subject to divers 
qualifications protecting the landlords from confiscation of 
property, it will allow the tenant Free Sale of his interest, 
will give him a statutory Fixity of Tenure for fifteen years 
with power of renewal, and, on application being made 
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to the Court created by the Bill, will determine what is the 
Fair Rent for him to pay.* 

The arguments given below are those which are advanced 
for and against the principle of the Three F's, irrespective 
of the details.f 

The grounds on which are supported the principles 
of the three F's (taken together) are : — 

1. — (a) That in order to secure the peace and prosperity 
of Ireland it is necessary to give the tenants a further 
interest in the land and greater security from eviction. 

(6) That the existing law casts only an indirect protection 
over the tenants' interests, and by leaving to the landlord 
the power of eviction, deprives tKe tenant of the inestimable 
advantage of security of tenure, and so greatly diminishes 
his desire for improvement, and causes discontent. 

(c) That as the tenant has great attachment to the soil, 
and no other occupation to which he can turn his hand, that 
which he requires is a continuance in his tenancy on fair 
terms, and not compensation for disturbance; no money 
payment can really compensate him for quitting the land. 
He requires direct and not indirect safeguards against 
eviction. 

2. — That the existing power of the landlord to raise the 
rent at will, thereby often confiscating the fair profit of the 

* The Bill also includes clauses intended still further to facilitate the 
purchase of their holdings by the tenant, by simplifying the process of pur- 
chase, and by providing that the State may advance up to three quarters of 
the value of the land, and that the Land Court may also purchase for resale 
the estate of any landlord willing to sell, three quarters of whose tenants 
are ready to acquire their holdings. There are also clauses intended to 
facilitate emigration. 

f Elsewhere, in a reprint from the " Contemporary Review," I have 
given the arguments, &c., for and against the Three F's in greater detail, 
«* Arguments For and Against the Three F's, &c." — Stbahan & Co. 
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tenant, deprives the latter of all incentive to increase 
production. If the profit to be derived from exertion or 
investment has to be shared with, or is wholly appropriated 
by another, the incentive to exertion or investment is 
reduced to a minimum. 

8. — (a) That the Land Act of 1870, by giving compensa- 
tion for disturbance and improvements, was intended to 
prevent the tenant's interests from being appropriated by 
rapacious landlords ; it is found, however, that these latter 
can eflfect the same object by frequent, arbitrary, and exces- 
sive raisings of rent, which not only eat up the tenant's 
improvements, but, by rendering him less able to pay the 
rent, cause it to fall into arrear, upon which the landlord 
can evict without payment for ** disturbance." 

(b) And that by waiting to evict until times of distress 
have caused the rent to fall into arrear, they can abrogate 
the tenant's claim to compensation for " disturbance." 

(c) That, more especially in Ulster, advantage is often 
taken of the moment when the " tenant right " is in the 
market, to raise the rent, thereby unfairly reducing its value 
and confiscating part of the tenant's interest. 

4. — That even if the powers of eviction and of raising 
rents were never exercised, their existence alone would 
cause insecurity, and diminish every incentive to in- 
dustry. 

5. — (a) That as in Ireland it is the tenant who chiefly 
efiects the improvements, the greater the inducement to him 
to invest his money and labour in the soil the better. 

(b) That the tenant, at all events as a general rule, effects 
other operations besides those which would realize a proper 
profit within the legal period of the tenancy. 

(c) That most of the improvements effected by the land- 
lords have been made, not with their own capital, but with 
public money borrowed from the Board of Works ; and the 
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tenants* rents have been raised to the full amount paid for 
the loan, or even more. 

(d) That, where commercial success may be anticipated, 
the inducement to the landlord to invest his capital in the 
soil would not in the future be diminished ; for, by agree- 
ment with the tenant, application bf capital to the soil would 
still take place. 

6. — (a) That most landlords have, where possible (i.e. in 
cases of tenancies above ^£50), contracted themselves out of 
the " compensation for improvement " clauses of the Act of 
1870; thereby depriving tenants of a claim to reimburse- 
ment for their improvements. 

(b) That the restrictions imposed by the law on compen- 
sation for improvements often prevent proper and just 
compensation from being claimed and paid. 

(c) That even where he is bound to compensate for im- 
provements or disturbance, the landlord often, by threaten- 
ing law proceedings, frightens the tenant into accepting less 
than his legal due ; or by dragging him into Court, saddles 
him with expenses. 

7. — (a) That the Land Acts having recognized certain 
rights of the tenant in the soil, the State is bound directly 
to protect these rights with the same care that it protects 
those of the landlord. 

(b) And that as such interests can only be menaced by 
eviction or raising of rent, these powers must be further 
limited. 

(c) That the unwritten law has come to be, that, so long 
as he pays his rent, the tenant shall not be disturbed in 
possession ; and that arbitrary enhancement of rent is con- 
fiscation of his equitable interest. It is only proposed to 
legalise this unwritten law, which is already the rule of con- 
duct for good landlords, and force it on bad and rapacious 

' landlords. 
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8. — (a) That the lowness of rent in some parts of Ireland 
is a proof, not of the forbearance of the landlord, but of the 
recognition of a tenant's interest with which it would be 
inequitable to interfere. 

(b) That the Irish tenant has never considered his rela- 
tions with the landlord to be those of contract determinable 
by notice, but has looked upon himself as part proprietor in 
the land. A general opinion, long held and undisturbed, 
becomes a custom ; custom gives rights. 

9. — (a) That freedom of contract presupposes a free play 
of the law of supply and demand ; in Ireland, by reason of 
the lack of trades, manufactures, &c., the demand for land 
is abnormal, while, by reason of the restricted area and the 
paucity of landlords, a few men are the exclusive possessors 
of a limited quantity of an indispensable material, and can 
combine to reduce the supply, and imduly force up the price 
of land. Under such circumstances the State may step in 
and regulate contracts without an infraction of the laws of 
political economy. 

(b) That the Irish tenant is, for the most part, too igno- 
rant, poor, and weak, to make a definite and solemn con- 
tract ; too firmly rooted to the soil, and too devoid of any 
other opening or occupation, to be able to contract on equal 
terms. 

(c) That, on the other hand, the landlord only nominally, 
and not really, possessing the power of arbitrary eviction — 
for his power is held in check — is not, on his side, free to 
contract as he likes. 

10. — (a) That as the existing relations between Irish 
landlord and tenant hinder the proper production of the soil, 
the State, in the interests of the consumer, should step in 
and put them on a better footing. 

(b) That in many relations of life the State does so step 
in and arbitrate on the contract. 
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11.^— That it is too late now to talk of freedom of con- 
tract ; by some of its provisions the Act of 1870 practically 
acknowledged that in Ireland the relations of landlord 
and tenant were not those of contract, but of status and 
custom. 

12. — That as the three F*s would have the least opera- 
tion in the case of good landlords, and the most in the case 
of harsh and bad landlords, they would retain the advantages 
and get rid of the evils of the relations of landlord and 
tenant, and so effect the desired object of security and in- 
centive to production without delay, and with the least dis- 
turbance to existing relation or the rights of property. 

13. — (a) That though the sentiment of ownership may be 
infringed, no real or tangible "rights" of the landlords would 
be affected. They cannot show that any loss would accrue 
to them for which they ought to be compensated. 

(6) That though they would be deprived of the power of 
eviction, they would obtain the more valuable and effective 
power of selling the '* tenant right,*' with the right of pre- 
emption, if there were breach of contract — i.e., rent in 
arrear, subdivision, subletting, or waste. 

(c) That the power of arbitrary eviction (where there has 
been no breach of contract) is an unjust privilege, resulting, 
as it often does, in part or whole confiscation of the tenant's 
interest, and therefore one not requiring compensation on 
extinction. 

14. — {a) That as a proper valuation of the land would be 
made, the fixed rent the landlord would receive would be 
his fair share of the production of the soil, &c. 

(6) That as in the assessment of rent all landlord's im- 
provements would be taken into account, his investments in 
the soil would be in no way confiscated. 

(c) That his fixed rent would be more secure than his 
present rent ; for it would be a first charge on the " tenant 
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right." The value of the "tenant right" would always 
exceed any rent in arrear. 

(d) That as the tenant would have every incentive to 
industry, and would therefore increase in wealthy the secu- 
rity for the rent would become greater year by year. 

(e) That the capital value of land, with a fixed and 
secure rent and a contented people, would be higher than 
when the rent was variable and unsecured^ and agitation 
rampant. 

(/) That as the tenants are strongly attached to their 
holdings, they would be content to pay a rent fixed as a 
*' fair " one by Government valuation. 

16. — That the inducements to the landlords to remain in 
the country would not be diminished ; they would be re- 
lieved from the chief difficulties and odium of extracting 
rent ; and would be on more cordial relations with their 
tenants. 

16. — (a) Th3.t with security of tenure and a fixed rent, 
the incoming tenant would be better able to pay both the 
rent and the sum for "tenant right," than, with insecurity of 
tenure and variable raisings of rent, he can now pay the 
rent alone. 

(b) That though theoretically the landlord can raise his 
rents to the vanishing point of the " tenant right," practi- 
cally he cannot do so ; and therefore whatever be the value 
of the tenant right, it is not subtracted from his capital 
He cannot be dispossessed of that which he never really 
owned. 

(c) That the amount paid for the "tenant right" would 
be a measure of the advantages of security, of the value of 
the industry and investment of the outgoing tenant, and of 
the national attachment to the soil. 

(d) That' the " tenant right " being liable to diminution of 
value by bad husbandry, those tenants who found them* 
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selves unable to cultiyate the land profitably would find it to 
their advantage to sell their '* tenant right '* before it were 
dissipated, and better and more solvent tenants would take 
their places — thus improving the class of tenants, and 
making the proper cultivation, and consequently the rent, 
more secure. 

(e) That the incoming tenant having invested a large 
sum of money in the £BLrm would be the more anxious to 
work it well and profitably. 

(/) That as all rents would be valued, the initial value of 
the *^ tenant right '* would be proportionately the -same on 
all holdings. Back rents or very low rents would not be 
taken as " fair " rents. 

(g) That no trades-unionism to prevent the landlords 
from selling compulsorily the " tenant right " on breach of 
contract need be feared ; any attempt to prevent such sale 
would diminish the value of the '' tenant right," and thus 
injuriously affect the outgoing tenant. 

(h) That therefore the full recognition of free sale of 
"tenant right " is no confiscation of any property belonging 
to the landlord. The tenant is benefited, but not at the 
expense of the landlord, who will still receive his rent with 
added security for it. 

17. — (a) That though unhealthy competition does often 
unduly raise the nominal rents — a promise to pay being 
easy to make — ^it would not unduly force up the price of the 
"tenant right," which has to be paid for in cash. by the 
incoming tenant. 

(b) That even if it were to do so at first, experience 
would show the evil of inflated prices, and they would fall ; 
moreover, when "tenant right" is universal there will be 
less competition. 

(c) That a tenant who rack-rented himself (by paying a 
high price for " tenant right ") might suffer, but would have 
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no just cause of complaint^ like one who is rack-rented by 
the landlord. 

18. — (a) That though industry, foresight, and thrift are 
of slow growth, all history shows that security of tenure 
tends to create or increase them. 

(b) That the tenants, by being made more independent, 
would have their whole tone and character raised. 

19. — That security of tenure (with prohibition of subdi- 
vision and subletting) would act as a "preventive check" to 
over-population. 

20. — ^That subdivision or subletting, being included in 
breach of contract, could be absolutely prevented at the will 
of the landlord. 

21. — That the rudimentary principles of fixity of tenure 
and free sale, though faulty and existing only on sufferance^ 
and without the limitation of "fair" rents, have made 
Ulster the most prosperous and contented part of Ireland. 

22. — That the tenants would in no way be discouraged 
from purchasing their holdings — with increased wealth the 
desire to become owners will be also greater. 

23.— That if the Land Bill of 1870 had been allowed to 
pass on its original lines, it might have been a final settle- 
ment of the question; it is chiefly in consequence of its 
mutilation in Committee and in the Lords that the question 
has now to be reopened. 

On the other hand, the principle of the three F's is 
opposed on the grounds : — 

1. — (a) That the Land Act of 1870 was an encroachment 
on the rights of landlords, but was allowed to pass on the 
understanding that it would be final. 

(p) That to reopen the question, with further confiscation, 
is a gross breach of faith. 

(e) That more especially is it a breach of faith with 
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those landowners who have, on the invitation of the Govern- 
ment, purchased land in the " Encumbered Estates Court." 
The indefeasible title granted to them by the Court (and for 
which they paid large sums) would be turned into a mere 
claim to a precarious rent charge. 

2. — (a) That " tenant right is landlord wrong." 

(b) That the land is the absolute and undoubted property 
of the landlord, and he has a right to do that which he wills 
with his own. Any curtailment of his power is an injustice, 
and aflfects the very principles of property. 

(c) While it is against all the best principles on which 
land should be regulated to encourage divided ownership ; 
more especially when the benefits of full ownership are 
left to nobody. 

8. — (a) That if the State interferes with the landlord's 
freedom of action, and causes him any material, moral, or 
sentimental injury, it must properly compensate him. 

(b) That to take away the enjoyment, control, and 
management of his land is a very tangible infringement of 
rights ; that to fix a rent is to deprive him of the advan- 
tages of competition, and to reduce him to the position of a 
mere mortgagee, though without the same security and 
certainty of payment, and affects him financially; while 
to deprive him of his power of eviction is to take away a 
privilege and a necessity; and for all these deprivations 
compensation must be given. 

4. — ^That the tenants' claim to a " right " in the soil is 
not founded on any tangible or real historical basis. 

6. — (a) That there is little or no abuse of the power of 
arbitrary eviction; and even where rent is not paid the 
landlords as a class are lenient. That it is occasionally 
necessary for the good of the estate to evict (compensation 
for ** disturbance " being paid) in order to consolidate or 
alter holdings. 
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(b) That eviction seldom is enforced except in the case of 
bad and wasteful tenants ; good and improving tenants are 
never evicted; any diminution of the power of eviction 
would be disastrous to the prosperity of the country by 
retaining on the land the worthless tenants. 

6. — (a) That most landlords do properly compensate 
their tenants for any improvements effected by them. 

{b) That they are justified in raising the rent when the 
land produces a greater increase ; while rack-renting is very 
rare. 

(c) That even if a few bad landlords injure their tenants, 
it is unfair to visit on the heads of the majority the sins of 
the fewy by bringing them all under the same confiscating law. 

7. — That the existing law provides ample safeguards 
against arbitrary and unjust eviction ; the landlord's power 
is sufficiently curtailed. 

8. — (a) That any State interference in contract between 
man and man infringes the laws of political economy, and is 
very inexpedient and demoralizing — more especially inter- 
ference in the matter of price and value, supply and 
demand. 

(b) That the relations between landlord and tenant in 
Ireland are merely those of contract. 

(c) That the movement of progressive societies is from 
status to contract^ and not the reverse. 

9. — That it fs illogical and unfair of the tenant to demand 
freedom of contract in their sale of " tenant right," and to 
ask for curtailment of contract in his dealings with the 
landlord. 

10. — (a) That it would be very difficult to obtain valua- 
tors who could correctly estimate the commercial letting 
value of the land. 

(b) That it would be impossible to fix a rent which would 
content both parties. 
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((?) That as tenants vary in ability, character, and energy, 
it would be impossible to legislate so that the rent the 
tenant ought to pay would be that which he is able to p^y. 

(d) That a fixed rent, even if fair at first, would soon 
weigh hardly on one or other of the parties. 

(e) That all future enhancements of rent, based on what- 
ever ground, would be strenuously resisted. 

(/) That while the landlord would be boxmd to accept 
the valuation rent, the tenant could refuse to pay it, and 
quit his holding. 

(g) That if the Government by valuation or arbitration 
were to fix the rent, the landlord would consider that he had 
been guaranteed his rent by the State ; while the tenant (in 
bad seasons) would look to the State to assist him to pay it. 

11; — That if fixity of tenure were conceded, the next 
demand would be for the abolition of the rent charge ; more 
especially on the ground of the increased absenteeism, which 
would itself have been encouraged by the change. 

12. — That at all events, in bad seasons, a demand would 
be made for abatement of rent, on the groxmd that otherwise 
the value of the "tenant right" would be injuriously 
affected. 

18. — That the power conceded to the landlord of selling 
the " tenant right," on breach of contract, would be rendered 
nugatory by a combination of the tenants to prevent a pur- 
chase ; and so the landlord would be deprived of all means 
of obtaining his rent, or of preventing subletting or sub- 
division. 

14. — That it is illogical and unjust that in the matter of 
rent the landlords should be deprived of the benefits of 
competition, while in the sale of ** tenant right " competition 
should be allowed. 

16. — That the landlords, boxmd by a hard and fast rule, 
would expect to receive their fuU fixed rents, and would not 

u 2 
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be willing or able^ as they are now, to allow indulgences of 
time or remission in bad seasons. 

16. — That the pressure of violence would be brought to 
bear on the valuators to induce them to undervalue the 
rents. 

17. — (a) That as the existing tenants would, on the day 
of the passing of the law, be able to sell their ** tenant 
right" for a large sura — having done nothing to earn it — 
the amount at which it can be valued is so much subtracted 
from the rightful gains of the landlord. 

(b) That the Ulster tenants have obtained their ** tenant 
right " by purchase or by a quid pro quo ; the concession of 
" free sale " would gratuitously endow existing tenants with 
a valuable property confiscated from the landlords which 
they have neither earned, bought, nor inherited. 

(c) That as the tenants had not this scheme in view when 
they bargained for their farms, its adoption would be con- 
ceding them a valuable privilege — entirely at the expense of 
the landlords. 

(d) That as tenants hold on various descriptions of 
tenure, with varjdng powers of sale, &c., the concession 
would act over-generously to some and unfairly. 

(e) That the tenants who would benefit most, would be 
those who have had indulgent landlords. Where rents are 
low, " tenant right " would be more valuable than where 
they are high. 

(/) That many landlords have bought up the " tenant 
right " on their farms — it is manifestly unfair to re-impose 
it without compensation. 

18. — (a) That only the existing tenants would benefit 
pecuniarily from the change ; all future incoming tenants 
would be burdened by the amount they would have to pay 
for the "tenant right;" and the interest on this payment, 
in addition to the "fair" rent, would constitute a sum 
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exceeding any rack rent. That therefore all future tenants 
would be practically rack-rented. 

(b) That the payment for " tenant right " would cripple 
the incoming tenant just at the moment when he most 
required capital to cultivate the land — to the injury of 
production : while it would leave him no margin to fall back 
upon in bad times. 

19. — That the unhealthy earth-hunger which exists in 
Ireland would force up the price of "tenant right" far 
above the real value, and thus entrench on the security of 
the landlord for his rent; while reckless and worthless 
tenants would outbid the prudent, and would be forced on 
the landlord. 

20. — That any further privileges obtained by the tenant 
would only be used as additional facilities for borrowing 
money at ruinous rates. 

21. — (a) That the tenants can obtain security of tenure 
by demanding and accepting leases; many landlords are 
willing to grant long leases at fixed rents on fair terms. 

(6) That, at the most, the law should force the landlords 
to grant ** security leases ; ** and leave them to obtain (by 
means of a fine) any extra value which security will fetch. 

22. — (a) That the landlords as a class have invested 
capital very largely in the improvement of the soil — ^the 
improvements have been by no means entirely effected by 
the tenant. 

(b) That it would no longer be to the interest of the 
landlord to invest his capital in the soil, and therefore those 
improvements — drainage, straightening fields and bounda- 
ries, &c. — which affect many holdings, and can only be done 
by the landlord, would no longer be executed. 

(c) That, as he will have to pay for the " tenant right," 
the incoming tenant would have less capital to invest in the 
improvement of the soil than at present, while the sum he 
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has paid will be taken out of the land for ever — thus, on 
both hands, the capital available for these purposes would 
be diminished, and production would suffer. 

28. — That by making the landlord merely a rent charger, 
and depriving him of all power over or interest in his land, 
absenteeism and non-residence, with their attendant evils, 
would be enormously increased. 

24. — (a) That the proposed scheme would not only 
reduce good and bad landlords to one low level, but would 
also perpetuate the present system of landlord and tenant, 
while the desirable aim should be to increase the number of 
proprietors. 

(b) That it would perpetuate the absurd distribution of 
land at present existing in many parts of Ireland. 

(c) While it would confirm not only good but bad tenants 
in their tenure of land, and affect equally good with bad 
landlords. 

{d) That it would increase the antagonism between land- 
lord and tenant. 

(e) That it would be practically impossible to prevent 
subdivision and subletting, with their manifold attendant 
evils. 

25. — That the tenant possessing security of tenure would 
be less desirous of purchasing land ; while sale, except to 
the tenant, would be greatly hindered. 

26. — That the Irish people are so incurably lazy, thrift- 
less, and short-sighted that no reform of the land-laws would 
benefit them. 

27. — That as long as population increases at its present 
rapid rate, all reforms are useless and hopeless ; no altera- 
tion in the tenure of land would check the increase of 
population. 

28. — That nothing short of separation from England will 
satisfy the Irish — land reforms are therefore useless. 
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29. — That under small proprietors, or semi-proprietors, 
the lot of the labourers would be harder than ever. 

80. — That the various parts of Ireland diflfer so much in 
every way, that it would be inexpedient and impossible to 
apply one scheme to the whole — if it answered in one part, 
it would necessarily fail in others. 

81. — That if the principle of the Three F's were once 
conceded, it would form a precedent for land-legislation in 
England ; and then for legislation directed against all forms 
of property. 

82. — That it is a first step towards democratic and 
socialistic legislation. 

83. — That' the concession is the more dangerous, inas- 
much as it is only conceded to clamour and lawlessness. 



IRISH FRANCHISE * 



The Irish borough franchise is fixed at a value of over 
£4i, while in England it is household; the county franchise 
is nominally the same in both countries, while really the 
difficulties in the way of registration are much greater in 
Ireland. 

It is proposed to assimilate the franchise in Ireland 
to that prevailing in England. In addition to the 
arguments already given for lowering the franchise in 
England, most of which apply equally here, this pro- 
posal is upheld on the grounds : — 

1. — That the existence of different qualifications for 

* A Bill to assimilate the Irish Franchise to that existing in England 
passed the House of Commons last session, bat was thrown oat by the Lords. 
The Govemment have undertaken to introduce an as^in^ilating Bill, 
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the franchise in England and Ireland is an unjustifiable 
anomaly. 

2. — That the existence of such an anomaly gives rise to 
irritation on the part of the less favoured country. 

S. — That Ireland, being a poorer country than England, 
a low rent in the former represents something more con- 
siderable, both absolutely and in proportion to the means of 
the occupier, than in England ; the difference of franchise 
is, therefore, really greater than it seems. 

4. — That the opinions of the majority of the people should 
be represented ; the franchise should not be curtailed for 
the benefit of a minority. 

On the otlier hand the present difference of qualifi- 
cation is upheld on the grounds :— 

1. — (a) That the Irish being a less educated people than 
the English, their higher qualification enfranchises the same 
class that is reached by the lower qualification in England. 

(b) That while in England the occupiers rated at £4 and 
under are only one-tenth of the whole, in Ireland they are 
more than a half. That while in England a class of occu- 
piers rated at under £2 are unknown, in Ireland they form 
a clear majority of householders under £4. 

(c) That, therefore, the equalisation of the franchise 
would place political power in the hands of those rated 
under £2, a class unknown in England. 

2, — And therefore, the assimilation of the franchise 
would create an inequality, not destroy one. 

3. — That the lowering of the franchise would introduce 
so many CathoUc voters that the Protestants would be 
swamped, and become practically unrepresented. 
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and Critical. With a RartsioK of the Tkakblatiox. By BISHOPS 
and CLERGY of the ANGLICAN CHURCH. Edited hy F. C.CooK, 
M.A, Canon of Exeter. 6 Vols. Mediom 8vo. 91. I6t, 



Vol. I. 
80«. 



Virfs. II. 

and III. 

8«f. 



Vol. IV. 
84f. 

Vol. V. 
20t. 

Vol. VI. 
SSc. 



VoL I. 
18s. 



Vol. II. 
20s. 



i'TKTBODUCTIOK. 

J St. Matthew. 
] St. Mark. 
VSt. LUKC. 



TJOB. 

Psalms. 

PaOVSRBS. 

Eoolbbiastis. 

SOVO or SOLOMOV. 

( Isaiah. 
( jvrhmiah. 

{EZKKIRL. 
Dakikl. 
Mtkob FaopnTs* 

- Thi Nsw Testambht. 4 Vols. Medium 8yo. 

/IROMAVS. CORXXTHIAHS, 



(Gbmbsis. 
Exodus, 
lxtiticus. 
NUMBBXS. 
DxuTEBOvoirr. 

Joshua, Judois, Ruth, 
Samubl, Knros, Chro- 
KiOLxs, Ezra, Nkhxkah, 

ESTHRR. 



( St. John. 
) Acts. 



Vol. III. 4 



— The 
John M. 



OaLATXAVS. PmUPPLAKSy 
Ephrsiaks, COLOSSIAVa, 
Thbssalonxavs, Philx- 
MOR, Pastoral Epistlxs, 

^Hrbrxws. 

( St. Jamks, St. Prtrr, St. 
VoL IV. A John, St. Jude, Bbyr- 

( latior. 

Student's Edition. Abridged and 

Fuller, M.A., Vicar of Bexley. (To be 
Vols. I. to III. Crown Sro. 7<. 6d. eaeb. 



Edited by 

completed in 6 Volumes.) 

BIGG-WITHER (T. P.). Pioneering in Sonth Brazil; Three Tears 
of Forest and Prairie Life in the PioTince of Parana. Map and Illustra- 
tions. 2 Yols. Crown 8yo. 24f. 

BIRCH (Samuel). A History of Ancient Pottery and Porcelain : 
Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, Roman, and Etmscan. With Coloured 
Plates and aOO Illustrations. Medium Syo. 4S«. 

BIRD (Isabella). Hawaiian Archipelago; or Six Months among 
the Palm Groyes, Coral Reefs, and Volcanoes of the Sandwich Islands. 
Hlnstrations. Crown Svo. 7#. 6d. 

' Unbeaten Tracks in Japan : Travels of a Lady in the 

interior, including Visits to the AWigines of Yezo and tbe Shrines of 
Mikkoandlse. With Map and Illustrations. 2 Vols. Crown 8to. 24s. 

A Lady's Life in the Rocky Mountains. Illustrations. 

Post 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

BISSET (Sib John). Sport and War in South Africa from 1884 to 
1887, with a Narrative of the Dake of Edinburgh's Visit With 
Map and Illastrations. Crown Syo. lis. 

BLUNT (Ladt Anite). The Bedouins of the Euphrates Valley. 

With some account of the Arabs and their Horses. With Map and 
Illustrations. 2 Vols. Crown Sro. 24s. 

A Pilgrimage to Nejd, the Cradle of the Arah Race, and 

a Visit to the Court of the Arab Emir. With Map and Illustrations. 
2 Vols. PostSro. 
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BLUNT (Rbt. J. J.). Undesigned Coincidences in the Writings of 
the Old and NewTestaments^an Argument of their Veracity. Post 8yo. 6s, 

History of the Christian Church in the First Three 

Centuries. Post 8to. 6«. 

Parish Priest; His Duties^ Acqnirementp^ and Obliga- 
tions. Post 8vo. 6s. 

University Sermons. Post 8vo. 6«. 

BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. Illastrated with Coloured 
Borders, Initial Letters, and Woodcuts. 8to. 18s. 

BORROW (Gboboi). Bible in Spain; or the Journeys, Adventures^ 
and Imprisonments of an Englishman in an Attempt to circulate the 
Scriptures in the Peninsula. Post 8yo. 6s. 

Gypsies of Spain; their Manners^ Customs, Re- 
ligion, and Language. With Portrait. Post 8yo. 6s, 

Lavengro ; The Scholar — The Gypsy— and the Priest. 

Post 8yo. 6«. 

Romany Rye — a Sequel to " Lavengro." PostSvo. 58, 

Wild Walbs : its People, Language, and Scenery. 

PostSvo. 6s. 
' Romano Lavo-Lil ; Word-Book of the Romany, or 

English Gypsy Language; with Specimens of their Poetry, and an 

account of certain Gypsyries. Post Sro. 10#. 6d. 
BOSWELL'S Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. Including the 

Tour to the Hebrides. Edited by Mr. Gbokxb. Seventh Edition, 

Portraits. 1 vol. Medium Svo. 12«. 

BRACE (C. L.). Manual of Ethnology; or the Races of the Old 

World. Post 870. 6«. 
BREWER (Rev. J. S.). English Studies. Contents. ' New Sources 

of English History. Green's History. Royal Supremacy. Hatfield 

House. The Stuarts. Shakespeare. How to Study English History. 

Erasmus. Ancient London. Svo. lis. 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION REPORTS. 

York and Oxford, 1831-32, 18«. 6d, 

Cambridge, 1888, 12s. 



Edinburgh, 1884, 16«. 
Dublin, 1886, 18«. 6d, 
Bristol, 1886, 12s. 
Liverpool, 1837, 16«. 6d. 
Newcastle, 1838, 16«. 
Birmingham, 1889, 13s. 94, 
Glasgow. 1840, 16«. 
Plymouth, 1841, IBs. 6d. 
Manchester, 1842, lOs, Qd, 
Cork, 1848, lis, 
York, 1844, 20«. 
Cambridge, 1846, 12«. 
Southampton, 1846, 16«. 
Ozfbrd, 1847, 18«. 
Swansea, 1848, 9s. 
Birmingham, 1849, 10«. 
Edinburgh, 1860,16*. 
Ipswich, 1861, 16«. 6d, 
Belfast, 1862, 16«. 
Hull, 1868, 10«. 6d. 
Liverpool, 1864, 18«. 
Glasgow, 1866, 16«. 



Svo. 

Dublin, 1867, 16«. 
Leeds. 1868, 20«. 
Aberdeen, 1869, 16«. 
Oxford, 1860, 26*. 
Manchester, 1861, 16s, 
Cambridge, 1862, 20«. 
Newcastie, 1863, 26«. 
Bath, 1864, 18«. 
Birmingham, 1866, 26s. 
Nottingham, 1866, 24«. 
Dundee, 1867, 26«. 
Norwich, 1868, 26m, 
Exeter, 1869, 22s. 
Liverpool. 1870, 18s, 
Edinburgh. 1871, 16«. 
Brighton, 1872, 24«. 
Bradford, 1873, 26«. 
Belfast, 1874, 26«. 
Bristol, 1876, 26«. 
Glascow. 1S76. 2Bs. 
Plymouth, 1877, 24«. 
Dublin, 1878, 24«. 
Sheffield, 1879, 24«. 
Swansea, 1880, 24«. 



Cheltenham, 1866, 18«. 

BRXJGSCH (Pkofessob). A History of Egypt, under the 

Pharaohs. Derived entirely from Monuments, with a Memoir on the 
Exodus of the Israelites. Translated by Phiup Smith, B.A., with 
new prefince and notes by the author. Maps. 2 vols. Svo. 82«. 



6 LIST OF WORKS 



BUNBURY (E. H.). A HUtory of Ancient Oeognpby, among the 
Qreeki and RomAiii, from tbe Earliest Ages till the Fall of tke Roman 
Empire. With Index and 20 Mape. 2 Vols. 8yo. 4S«. 

BURBIDGE (F. W.). Tbe Gardens of the Sun: or A Naturalist's 
Jonmal on the Mountains and in the Forests and Swamps of Borneo and 
the 8ulu Archipelago. With lllnstrations. Crown 8vo. lis. 

BUBCEH ARDT'3 Cicerone ; or Art Guide to Painting in Italy. 
Translated from the German hy Mbb. A. Clouoh. Mew Edition, revised 
by J. A. Cbowx. Post Qvo, 6», 

BURN (CoL.). Dictionary of Naval and Military Technical 
Terms, English and French^French and English. Crown 8vo. 16s. 

BUTTMANN'S Lexilogus; a Critical Examination of the 
Meaning of numerous Greek Words, chiefly in Homer and Heslod. 
By Bey. J. B. Fisblaks. Syo. 18s. 

BUXTON (Charlis). Memoirs of Sir Thomaa Fowell Buxton, 

Bart Portrait. 8to. 18*. Fopular XdUiom, Foap. 8to. 6s. 

-i— ^ (Stdnst C). a Handbook to the Political Questions 
of the Day ; with the Arguments on Either Side. 8vo. 6«. 

BTLES (Sib John). Foundations of Religion in the Mind and 

Heart of Man. Post 8to. 6«. 
BYRON'S (Lord) LIFE AND WORKS :— 

LiTB, LbttebSj and Journals. By Thomas Moobb. Cabinet 
Edition. Plates. 6 Vols. Foap.Svo. 18f. ; or One Volume, Portraits. 
Boyal 870., 7«. Bd. 

LiFB AND Poetical Works. Papular Edition, Portraits. 

2 vols. Royal Svo. 15s. 

PoBiiGAL Works. Library Edition, Portrait 6 Vols. Svo. 45«. 

Poetical Works. Cabiriet Edition, Plates. 10 Vols. l2mo. 80«. 

Poetical Works. Pocket Ed, 8 Vols. 16mo. In a case. 21«. 

Poetical Works. Popular Edition, Plates. Boyal Svo. *l8, 6c2. 

Poetical Works. Pearl Edition, Crown Svo. 2», 6(2. 

Childb Harold. With 80 Engrayings. Crown 8yo. 12«. 

Childb Harold. 16mo. 2», %d, 

Childb Harold. Yignettes. 16mo. It. 

Childb Harold. Portrait. 16mo. 6d. , 

Tales and Poems. 16mo. 2«. 6(i 

Miscellaneous. 2 Vols. 16mo. 6s. 

Dramas and Plats. 2 Vols. 16mo. t»* ' 

Don Juan and Beppo. 2 Vols. 16mo. 6«. 

Beauties. Poetiy and Prose. Portrait. Fcap. 8yo. Za, ikL 

CAMPBELL (Lord). Lord Chancellors and Keepers of the 
Great Seal of England. From the Earliest Times to the Death of Lord 
EldoninlSSS. 10 Vols. Crown 8yo. fis.eaoh. 

Chief Justices of Englimd. From the Norman 

Conquest to the Death of Lord Tenterden. 4 Vols. Crown Svo. 6s. each. 
Life and Letters : Based on his Autobiography, 



Journals, and Correspondence. Edited by his daughter, Mrs. Uaid- 
castle. Portrait. 2 Vols. Svo. 30«. 

(Thos.) Essay on English Poetry. "With Short 

Lives of the British Poets. Post Svo. Ss.Sd. 

CABNABYON (Lord). Portugal, GaUida, and the Basque 
Provinces. Post Svo. 8s. 6d. 

The Agamemnon : Translated from .^Iscbylna. 

8m. Svo. 6s. 
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CARNOTA (CoNDB da). Memoirs of the Life and Eyentfnl Career 

of F.fii. the Dake of Saldanha ; Soldier and Statesman. With 
Selections from his Correspondence. 2 Vols. Svo. 32«. 

CARTWRIGHT (W. C). The Jesuits: their Constitution and 

Teaching. An Historical Sketch. Svo. 9#. 

CAVALCABELLE'S WORKS. [See Ceowe.] 

CESNOLA (Gen.). Cyprus ; its Ancient Cities, Tombs, and Tem- 
ples. Researches and Excavations during Ten Years' Residence in that 
Island. With 400 Illustrations. Medium Svo. 60«. 

CHILD (Chaplin). Benedicite ; or. Song of the Three Children ; 
being Illustrations of the Power, Beneficence, and Design manifested 
by the Creator in his Works. Post Svo. 68, 

CHISHOLM (Mrs.). Perils of the Polar Seas; True Stories of 

Arctic Discovery and Adventure. Illustrations. Post Svo. 6s, 

CHURTON (Akohdbaoon). Poetical Remains, Translations and 

Imitations. Portrait. Post Svo. 7<. 6d, 

CLASSIC PREACHERS OP THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 

St. James's Lectures. 



1877, DoHNB, by Bishop of Durham ; Babbow, by 

Prof. Wace : South, by Dean Lake; BBVBBiDaE, by Rev. W. 
B. Clark; Wilson, by Canon Farrar; Butlbb, by Dean Goal- 
bum. With Introduction by J. £. Kempe. Post Svo. 75. 6d, 

1878, Bull, by Rev. W. Warburton ; Horslbt, by 

Bishop of Ely; Tatlob, by Canon Barry; Sandbbsok, by Bishop 
of Derry ; Tillotson, by Rev. W. G. Humphry ; Andbbwbb, by 
Rev. H. J. North. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 

CLIYE'S (Lord) Life. By Rby. G. R. Guuo. Post 8to. Za. OcU 

CLODE (C. M.). Military Forces of the Crown ; their Adminisira* 
tion and Government. 2 Vols. Svo. 2U. each. 

Administration of Justice under Military and Martial 

Law, as applicable to the Army, Navy, Marine, and Auxiliary Foroes. 
Svo. 12«. 

COLERIDGE'S (Samubl Tatlob) Table-Talk. Portrait. 12mo. Ze, ed. 

COLONIAL LIBRARY. [See Home and Colonial Libraiy.] 

COMPANIONS FOR THE DEVOUT LIFE. A Series of Lee- 
tores on well-known Devotional Works. Crown Svo. 6s. i . ^ 



Db imitatione Chbisti. Canon Farrar. 

PBKSltBS of BLAISB PASCAL. Dcau 

Church. 
S. Fbak^ib de Sales. Dean 

Qoulbnrn. 
Baxtbb's Saivts' Rest. Archbishop 

of Dublin. 
8. Augustine's Covfebsiomb. Bishop 

of Derry. 
Jbbbmt Tatlob*8 Holy Liyiko and 

Dtino. Rev. Dr. Humphry. 



Thbolooia Gebhanica. Canon 

Ashwell. 
FAm^lon's (Eitvbes Spibituellbb. 

Rev. T.T.Carter. 
Andbbwes' Devotions. Bishop of 

Ely. 
Cheistian Yeab. Canon Barry. 
Pabadisb Lost. Rev. £. H. Bicker- 

steth. 
Pilobim's Pboobbbs. Dean Howsou. 
Pbayeb Book. Dean Burgon. 



CONVOCATION PRAYER-BOOK. (See Prayer-Book.) 

COOKE (E. W.). Leaves from my Sketch-Book. Being a Selec- 
tion from Sketches made during many Tours. With Descriptiye Text. 
60 Plates. 2 Vols. Small foUo. Sl«. 6d. each. 

COOKERY (Modern DoMBSTio). Founded on Principlee of Economy 
and Practical Knowledge. By a Lady. Woodcuts. Foap. Svo. 6«. 



8 LIST OF WORKS 



ORABBE (Bit. GBORai). Life mid Poetical Worki. With Dlu*- 
tntloiM. Boyal 8to. 7«. 

CRAWFORD k BALOARRES (Earl of). EtruBcan InBcripUona. 
AnalyMd, Tnnslatad, and Commented upon. 8vo. lit. 

CRIPPS (Wilfrid). Old EngliBh Plafe : EccIeaSastical, Deceratiye, 
and Domeitic, Its Mak«n and Mark a. With a Complete Table of Date 
Letters, Ac. New Edition. Illostrations. Medium 8to. 

Old French Plate; FarnitbiDg Tables of the Paris Date 

Letten^andFaeftimilee of Other Marks. With Dlnatrations. 8yo. 8f.6tf. 

CROKER (J. W.). Progresaiye Geography for Children. 
18mo. U.94, 



— Boawell'a Life of Johnson. Indnding the Tonr to 
theHebridee. Seventh Bditum. Portraits. Bvo, 12s. 

Historical Essay on the Qoillotine. Feap. 8to. la. 



CROWE Aim CAYALOASELLE. Liyes of the Early Flemish 
Paintera. Woodeats. Post Syo, 7s. 8i.; or Large Paper, Sro, 15s. 

« History of Painting in North Italy, from 14th to 

16th Century. With Illustrations. 2 Vols. 8to. 48s. 

Life and Times of Titian, with some Account of his 



Family, chiefly from new and unpuhlhihed reeords. With Portrait and 
Illostrations. Svols. Sro. 48«. 

CUlUilNG (R. Gordoh). Five Tears of a Hunter's Life in the 

Far Interior of South Africa. Woodcuts. PostSro. Ss. 

CUNTNGHAME (Sir Arthur). Travels in the Eastern Caucasus, 
on the Caspian and Blnck Seas, in Daghestan and the Frontiers of 
Persia and Turkey. With Map and Illustrations. 8yo. 18«. 

CURTIU3' (Professor) Student's Greek Grammar^ for the Upper 
Forms. Edited by Da. Wm. Smith. Post 8to. 6s. 

Elucidations of the above Grammar. Translated by 

EvKLTir Abbot. Post 8yo. 7s. id. 

Smaller Greek Grammar for the Middle and Lower 



Forms. Abridged from the larger work. ISmo. 8<. fUL 

Accidence of the Greek Language. Extracted from 



the ahove work. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 



Principles of Greek Etymology. Translated by A. S. 

WiLKurs, M.A., and E. B. Enolakd. M.A. 2 vols. Sro. 16s. each. 
The Greek Verb, its Structure and Development. 



Translated by A. S. Wilkhts, M,A., and E. B. Enoland, 31. A. 
8vo. 18«. 

CURZON (HoH. Rorbrt). Visits to the Monasteries of the Levant 
Illostrations. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

CUST (Gbhbral). Warriors of the 17th Century— The Thirty Years' 
War. 2 Vols. 10s. Ciyil Wars of Franee and England. 2 Vote. 10s. 
C<»nmander8 of Fleets and Ajrmies. 2 Vote. 18«. 



Annals of the Wars— 18th k 19th Century. 

With Maps. 9 Vols. PostSro. 6<.each. 

BAYY (Sir Humphrt). Consolations in Travel; or, Last Days 
of a Philosopher. Woodcuts. Fcap.Svo. Bs.6d. 

Salmonia; or. Days of Fly Fishing. Woodcuts. 

Fcap.8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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DARWIN (Chables) WORKS :— 

JOUBNAL OF A NATURALIST IH7IIIN0 A YOTAGE ROUND TBI 
WoBLD. Groirn Sto. 9«. 

Origin of Spboiss bt Means of Natural Sbleotion ; or, the 
Preservation of Fayoured Baoes in the Straggle for Life. Woodcuts. 
Crown 8yo. 7#. 6d. 

Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication. 

Woodcats. 2 Vols. CroirnSyo. 18«. 

Descent of Man, and Selection in Relation to Sex. 
Woodcuts. Crown 8yo. 9«. 

Expressions of the Emotions in Man and Animals. With 
Illustrations. Crown Svo. 124. 

Various Contrivances by which Orchids abe Fbbtilized 
BY Insects. Woodouts. Crown 8yo. 9«. 

Movements and Habits of Climbino Plants. Woodcats, 

Crown Svo. 6*, 

Insectivorous Plants. Woodcuts. Crown Svo. lis. 

Effects of Cross ^nd Self-Fertilization in thb Yeoetablb 
KiMODOM. Crown 8yo. 128. 

Different Forms of Flowers on Plants of thb same 
Species. Crown 8yo. 10«. 6d. 

' Power of Movement in Plants. Woodcuts. Cr. Svo. 15^. 

Life of Erasmus Darwin. With a Study of his Works by 
Ernest Kbause. Portrait. Crown Svo. 7«. 6d. 

Facts and Arguments for Darwin. By Fritz Mulleb. 
Translated by W. S. Dallas. Woodcuts. Post Svo. 6s. 

DE COSSON (E. A.). The Cradle of the Blue Nile; a Journey 

through Abyssinia and Soudan, and a Residence at the Court of King 
John of Ethiopia. Map and Illustrations. 2 vols. Post Svo. 21«. ' 

DENNIS (Gboboe). The Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria. A 
new Edition, revised, recording all the latest Discoveries. With 20 
Plans and 200 Illustrations. 2 vols. Medium Svo. A'is. 

DENT (Emma). Annals of Winchcombe and Sudeley. With 120 
Portraits, Plates and Woodcuts. 4to. 42«. 

DEBBY (Eabl of). Iliad of Homer rendered into English 
Blank Verse. With Portrait. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 10«. 

DERBY (Bishop of>. Witness of the Psalms to Christ and Chris- 
tianity. The Bampton Lectures for 1876. Svo. 145. 

DEIJTSCH (Emanuel). Talmud, Islam, The Targums and other 
Literary Bemains. With a brief Memoir. Svo. 12«. 

DILEE (Sib C. W.). Papers of a Critic. Selected from the 
Writings of the late Chas. Wbntworth Dilkb. With a Biographi- 
cal Sketch. 2 Vols. Svo. 24«. 

DOO-BBIAEING. See Hutchinson. 

DOMESTIC HODEBN COOEEBY. Founded on Principles of 
Economy and Practical Knowledge, and adapted for Private FamiUet. 
Woodcuts. Fcap. Svo. 6s. 



DOUOLAS'3 (Sir Howard) Theoiy and Practice of Guimery. 

PUtet. 8vo. 2U. 

(Wm.) Horae-Shoeing; Aa it la, and Aa it Should be. 

Illiistrations. Post Syo. 7«. 6d. 

DRAKB^ (Sir Frahoib) Life, Yoyagea, and Exploita, by Sea and 

Land. By Jom Babbow . Post 8yo. St. 
DBINKWATSB (Jonv). Hiatory of the Siege of Gibraltar, 
1779-1788. With a Deaeription and Aeeount of that Oarriaon from the 
Earliest Periods. Post8yo. S«. 

DUCANGE'S Mbdlsyal Latin-English Diotiovart. Be-arranged 

and Edited, in accordance with the modem Science of Philology, hj Bey. 
£. A. Dayman and J. U. Hkssbls. Small 4to. [In Frqparatum, 

DU CHAILLU (Paul B.). Equatorial Africa, with Accounts 
of the Qorilla, the Nest-hoilding Ape, Chimpancee, Crocodile, &e. 
lUustratiens. Sro. Hi, 

Journey to Aahango Land; and Further Pene- 
tration into Equatorial Africa. lUnstratioBS. 8to. 21f. 

DUFFEBIN (Lord). Letters from High LaUtudes; a Yacht 
Voyage to leeland, Jan Mayen, and Spitchergen. Woodents. Post 
Syo. 7i,6d, 

Speeches and Addresses, Political and Literary, 

delivered in the House of Lords, in Canada, and elsewhere. 8yo. 

[In the Preu. 

DUNCAN (Major). History of the Boyal Artillery. Com- 
piled ttom the Original Records. Portraits. 2 Vols. Svo. IS*. 

■■ — English in Spain; or. The Story of the War of Suc- 
cession, 18S4-1840. Compiled from the Reports of the British Com- 
missioners. With Illustrations. Svo. 16s. 

EASTLAKE (Sir Charlbs). Contributions to the Literature of 
the Fine Arts. With Memoir of the Author, and Selections from his 
Correspondence. By Ladt Eastlakb. 2 Vols. Svo. 24«. 

EDWABDS (W. H.). Voyage up the Biver Amazon, including a 

Visit to Para. Post Syo. if. 
ELDON'S (Lord) Public and Private Life, with Selections from 

his Diaries, &e. BjHo&aoxTwibs. Portrait. S Vols. PostSro. 21<. 

ELGIN (Lord). Letters and Journals. Edited by Thbodorb 
Walbond. With Preface by Dean Stanley. Svo. lis. 

ELLESMEBE (Lord). Two Sieges of Vienna by the Turks. 

Translated from the German. Post Svo. 2s 
ELLIS (W.). Madagascar Beyisited. The Persecutions and 

Heroic Sufferings of the Native Christians. Illustrations. Svo. IQs. 

Memoir. By His Son. With his Character and 

Work. By Rkv. Hknby Allon, D.D. Portrait. Svo. 10«. M. 
(Bobinsor) Poems and Fragments of Catullus. 16mo. 5s. 



BLPHINSTONE (Hon. Mourtstuart). History of Indiap— the 
Hindoo and Mahomedan Periods. Edited by Pbofbssob Cowbll. 
Map. Svo. 1S«. 

(H. W.). Patterns for Turning ; Comprising 

Elliptical and other Figures cut on the Lathe without the use of any 
Ornamental Chuck. With 70 Illustrations. Small 4to. 16«. 

ELTON (Capt.) and H. B. COTTEBILL. Adventures and 

Discoveries Among the Lakes and Mountains of Eastern and Central 
Africa. With Map and Illustrations. Svo. 21«. 

ENGLAND. [See Arthur^ Croker, Hums, Markham, Smith, 

and Staithopb.] 

ESSAYS ON CATHEDBALS. Edited, with an Introduction. 
By Dban Howson. Svo. 12s. 
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FEBGUSSON (James). HiBtory of Architecture in all Countries 

from the Earliest Times. With 1,600 Illuatratioiifl. 4 Vola. Medium 8vo. 
Yol. I. & II. Ancient and Medieeval. 68«. 
YoL III. Indian & Eastern. 42«. YoLIY. Modem. Zl8,6d. 

Rude Stone Monuments in all Countries; their Age 

and Uses. With 230 Illustrations. Medium 8yo. 24«. 

Holy Sepulchre and the Temple at Jerusalem. 



Woodcuts. 8vo. 7<. 6d. 

Temples of the Jews and other buildings in 



the Haram Area at Jerusalem. With Illustrations. 4to. 42«. 

FLEMING (Professob). Student's Manual of Moral Philosophy. 
With Quotations and References. Post Sro. 7#. 6d, 

FLOWER GARDEN. By Rev. Thos. Jambs. Fcap. Svo. la. 

FORBES (Capt. C. J. F. S.) British Burma and its People; 
sketches of Native Manners, Customs, and Religion. Cr. 8vo. IQs. Qd. 
FORD (Riohabd). Gatherings from Spain. Post 8to. Zs. 6d, 

FORSTER (John). The Early Life of Jonathan Swift. 1667-1711. 
With Portrait 8vo. 16«. 

FORSYTH (William). Hortensius; an Historical Essay on the 
Office and Duties of an Advocate. Illustrations. 8to. 7«. 6i. 

Novels and Novelists of the 18th Century, in 

Illustration of the Manners and Morals of the Age. Post 8vo. 10«. 6d, 

FRANCE (HisTORT op). [6ee JEa\is— Markham — Smith — Stu- 

DEN Tfl*— TOCQUK VILLE. ] 

FRENCH IN ALGIERS; The Soldier of the Foreign Legion— 

and the Prisoners of Abd-el-Kadir. Translated by Lady Durr Oobdov. 
PostSTO. 2«. 

FRERE ( Sib Babtli ). Indian Missions. Small Svo. 2$, ed. 

Eastern Afiica as a Field for Missionary Labour. With 

Map. CroimSTo. 6«. 

Bengal Famine. How it will be Met and How to 

Prevent Future Famines in India. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

(Mifis M.). Old Deccan Days, or Fairjr Legeuds current in 

Southern ludis, with Introduction bj Sir Babtlb Fbebb. Illustra- 
tions. Post Bto. 7<. 6d. 

GALTON (F.). Art of Travel ; or, Hints on the Shifts and Con- 
triyances available in Wild Countries. Woodcuts. Post 8yo. 7s. 6d, 

GEOGRAPHY. [See Bunbdry — Crokbr — Richabdsoh — Smith 
— Studkmis'.j 

GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY'S JOURNAL. (Published Yearly.) 

GEORGE (Ebnbst). The Mosel ; a Series of Twenty Etchings, with 
Desolptive Letterpress. Imperial 4to. 42«. 

Loire and South of France; a Series of Twenty 

Etchings, with Descriptive Text. Folio. 42«. 

GERMANY (Hisioby of). [See Markham.] 

GIBBON (Edwabd). History of the DecUne and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. Edited by Milmav, Guizot, and Dr. Wm. Smith. 
Maps. 8 Vols. 8vo. 60«. 

The Student's Edition; an Epitome of the above 

work, incorporating the Researches of Recent Commentators. By Dr. 
Wm. Smtih. Woodents. Post 8vo. 7s. 6tL 

GIFFARD (Edwabd). Deeds of Naval Daring ; or. Anecdotes of 
the British Navy. Fcap.Svo. Ss.6d. 



12 LIST OF WORKS 



GILL (Capt. William), B. E. The Kirer of Golden Sand. 
Narrative of a Joumer through China to Bnrmah. With a Preface by 
Col. H. Yule, C.B. Maps and llIu«trationa. X Vols. 8vo. 80<. 

(Mbs.). Six Months in Ascension. An Unscientific Ac* 

count of a Scientific Expedition. Map. Crown 8yo. 9«. 

GLADSTONE (W. B.). Borne and the Newest Fashions in 
Relifcion. Three Traets. 8to. 7«. 6d. 

Gleanings of Past Tears, 1848-7?. 7 Tola. Small 

8vo. 2$. 6//. each. I. The Throne, the Prince Con«ort, the Cabinet and 
Constitutinn. II. Personal and Literary. III. HiHtoricul and Specu- 
lative. IV. F6reign. V. and VI. Ecclesiastical. VII. Miscellaneous. 

GLEIG (G. B.). Campaigns of the British Army at Washington 
and New Orleans. Post 8yo. S«. 

Story of the Battle of Waterloo. Post Svo. 8». Od. 

■ - — Narrative of Sale's Brigade in Affghanistan. Post 8to. 2«. 

Life of Lord Clive. Post Sto. 8«. 6(f. 

Sir Thomas Monro. Post 8to. 8«. 6d, 



GLTNNE (Sir Stiphbh B.). Notes on the Churches of Kent; 
With Preface by W. U. Gladstone, M.P. ]llustrati<vis. 8yo. 12«. 

GOLDSMITH'S (Olivir) Works. Edited with Notes by Pbtir 

CuximroHAii. Vignettes. 4 Vols. ^8vo. 80«. 

GOMM (Fibld-Marshal Sir Wm. M.), Commander-in-Chief in 

India, Constable of the Tower, and Colonel of the (Coldstream Guards. 
1784—1870. His Life, Letters, and Journals. Edited by F. C. Carr 
Gomm. With Portrait. 8vo. 

GOBDON (Sir Alex.). Sketches of German Life, and Scenes 

from the War of Liberation. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

(Lady Dun) Amber- Witch : A Trial for Witch- 

craft Post 8vo. 2s. 

French in Algiers. 1. The Soldier of the Foreign 



Legion. 2. The Prisoners of Abd-el-Kadir. Post8yo. 2s. 
GBAMMABS. [See Curtius ; Hall; Hutton; Kino Edward; 

Leathes; Mabtzneb; Matthijb; Smith.] 

GBEECE (History op). [See Grotb — Smith — Students*.] 

GBOTE'S (Gborqr) WORKS :— 

History of Greece. From the Earliest Times to the close 
of the generation contemporary with the Death of Alexander the Great. 
Library Edition. Portrait, Maps, and Plans. 10 Vols. 8yo. 180«. 
Cabinet Edition. Portrait and Plans. 12 Vols. Post 8yo. 6s. each. 

Plato, and other Companions of Socrates. 8 Vols. 8vo. 458. 
Aristotle. With additional Essays. 8vo. 18«. 
Minor Works. Portrait. 8to. lis. 
Letters on Switzerland in 1847. 68. 
Personal Life. Portrait. 8yo. 12«. 
GROTE (Mrs.). A Sketch. By Lady Eastlakb. Crown 8yo. 68. 

HALL'S (T. D.) School Manual of English Grammar. With 
Copious Exercises. 12mo. Ss. 6d, 

Manual of English Composition. With Copious Illustra- 
tions and Practical Exercises. 12mo. 8«. 6d. 

Primary English Grammar for Elementary Schools. 

Based on the larger work. l6mo. Is, 

' Child's First Latin Book, comprising a full Practice of 

Nouns, Pronouns, and Adjectives, with the Active Verbs. 16mo. 2s. 
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HALLAM'S (HiNBT) WORKS :— 

The Constitutional History of England, from the Acces- 

Rion of Henry the Seventh to the Death of Genrse the Seeond. Library 
JEdition, 3 Vols. 8vo. 80«. Cabinet Sditior,, 8 Vola. Post Sro. I2s. JStu- 
dent's Edition, Poet Svo. 7s. 6d, 

History of Europe durino the Middle Ages. Library 

XdUioit, 8 Vole. 8to. 80*. Cnbimet Edition, 3 Vols. Post 8vo. isl. 
Student's Edition, PostSvo. 7«. 6d, 

Literary History of Europe during the 15th, 16th, and 

17th Gkntubtrs. Library Edition, 3 Vols. 8yo. 88ff. Oahinst Edition, 
4 Vols. Poet Sto. \Qs. 

HALLAM'S (Arthur) Literary Remains; in Yersa and Prose. 
Portrait Fcap. 8vo. Zs. 6d! 

HAMILTON (Gen. Sir F. W.). History of the Grenadier Guards. 
From OrigioAl Documents, Ac. With lUastrations. 8 Vols. 8vo. 63«. 

— — (Andrew). Rheinsberg : Memorials of Frederick the 
Great and Prince Henry of Prussia. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 2I«. 

HART'S ARMY LIST. {PMiaJied Quarterly andAnnuaUy,) 

HATCH (W. M.). The Moral Philosophy of Aristotle, con- 
sisting of a translation of the Nichomachean Ethics, and of the Para, 
phrase attributed to Andronicus, with an lutrodactory Analysis of each 
book. Svo. l^s. 

HATHERLEY (Lord). The Continuity of Scripture, as Declared 
by the Testimony of our Lord and of the Evangelists and Apostles. 
8yo. 69. Ibpular Edition. Post 8yo. 2s. 6d. 

HAY (Sir J. H. Drummond). Western Barbary^ its Wild Tribes 
and Savage Animals. Post Svo. is. 

HAYWARD (A.y Sketches of Eminent Statesmen and Writers, 

with other Essays. Reprinted from the "Quarterly Review," with 
Additions and Gorrectiono. Contents: Thiers, Bismarck, Gavoar, 
Metternich, Montalerabert, Melbonrnp, Wellesley, Byron and Tenny- 
son, Venice, St. Simon, Sevign^, Du Defifand, Holland House, Straw- 
berry Hill. 2 Vols. Svo. 2Ss. 

HEAD'S (Sir Francis) WORKS :— 

The Rotal Engineer. Illustrations. Svo. 12«. 
Life of Sir John Burgotne. Post Sto. la, 
Rapip Journeys across the Pampas. Post Svo. 28, 
Bubbles from the Brunnen of Nassau. lUastrations. Post 

Svo. 7s. 6d, 

Stokers and Pokers; or, the London and North Western 
Railway. Post Svo. 2s. 

HEBER'S (Bishop) Journals in India. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 7«. 

Poetical Works. Portrait. Fcap. Sro. 38. 6cL 

' Hymns adapted to the Church Service. 16mo. U, 6d. 

HERODOTUS. A New English Version. Edited, with Notes 
and Essays, Historical, Ethnographical, and Geographical, hy Gakok 
Rawlinbok, Sib H. RawLiNSoir and Su J. G. Wilcikboit. Maps and 
Woodcuts. 4 Vols. Svo. 48«. 

HERRIES (Rt. Hon. John). Memoir of his Public LiFe during 
the Reigns of George III. and IV., William IV., and Queen Victoria. 
Founded on his Letters and other Unpablished Documents. By Lis 
son, Edward Herries, C.B. 2 vols. Svo. 24t. 

HERSCHEL'S (Caroline) Memoir and Correspondence. By 
Mbs. John Hb&schbl. With Portraits. Grown Svo. 7s. 6d. 



H LIST OP WORKS 



FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 

HAND-BOOK— TRAVEL-TALK. SnglUh, French, Oerman, and 

lUlUm. 18mo. 8«.M. 

HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. Map and Plang. 

Post 8to. 6«. 

NORTH GERMANY and THE RHINE,— 

The Black Forect, the Harts, TbttrinRerwald, Saxon Switxerland, 
Rttgen, the Giant Moantains, Taunna. Odenwald, £UM| and Loth- 
ringen. Map andPUna. PostSvo. 10«. 

SOUTH GERMAN Y, — Wartembnrg, Bavariay 



Austria, Styrla, 8*lsbarg, the Alps, Tyrol, Hangary. and the Danube, 
from Ulm to the Blaek See. Maps end Plana. Post 8to. 10«. 

PAINTING. German, Flemish, and Dutch Schools. 



IIlustrationB. S Vols. Post Svo. S4«. 

LIVES AND WORKS OF EARLY FLEMISH 



Painters. Illnstratlons. PostSro. Tt.ed, 

SWITZERLAND, Alps of Saroy, and Piedmont. 



la Tiro Parts. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 10s. 

FRANCE, Part 1. Normandy, Brittany, the French 



Alps, the Loire, Seine, Garonne, and Pyrenees. Maps and Plans. 
PostSro. 7«. (ki. 



Part XL Central France, Aarergne, the' 

Cevennes, Burgnndy, the Rhone and flaone, Proyenoe, Nimes, Arlei*, 
Marseilles, the Freneh Alps, Alsaoe, Lorraioe, Champagne, &c. Maps 
and Plans. Post 8vo. 7«. M. 



MEDITERRANEAN— its Principal Islands, Cities, 

SeaxK)rt8, Harbours, and Border Lands. For travellers and yachtsmen, 
with nearly 60 Maps and Plans. Post 8to. 20«. 

ALGERIA AND TUNIS. Algiers, Constantino, 

Oran, the Atlas Rang^. Maps and Plans. Post 8va lOs. 

PARIS, and its Environs. Maps and Plans; 16mo. 



Ss. 6d. 

SPAIN, Madrid, Tlie Castiles, The Basque Provinces, 



Leon, The Asturias, Galicia, Estremadura, Andalusia, Konda, Granada, 
Murcia, Valeneia, Catalonia, Aragon, Navarre, The Balearie Islands, 
die. &c Maps and Plans. Post Svo. iOs. 

PORTUGAL; LisBov, Porto, Cintra, Mafrs, &c 



Map and Plan. PostSvo. 12m. 

NORTH ITALY, Turin, Milan, Cremona» the 



Italian Lakes, Bergamo, Brescia, Verona, Mantua, Vioensa, Padua, 
F^rrara, Bologna, Ravenna, Rimint, Piacenza, Genoa, the Riviera, 
Venice, Parma, Modena,;and Romagna. Maps and Plans. PostSvo. 10«. 

CENTRAL ITALY, Florence, Lncca, Tuscany, The 



Marches, Umbria, &c. Maps and Plans. PostSvo. 10«. 

'ROME AHD ITS £hyiroh& With more than 50 



Maps and Plana. Post 8vo. 

SOUTH ITALY, Naples, Pompeii, Herculanenm, 

and Vesuvius. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. IDs. 

PAINTING. The Italian Schools. Dlostrations. 



9 Vols. Post 8vo. 80«. 

LIVES OF ITALIAN PAINTERS, ieom Cimabui 



to Bassaho. By Mrs. Jamssok. Portraits. Post 8vo. lit, 

NORWAY, Christiania, Bergen, Trondlyem. The 



Fjelds and Fjords. Maps and Plans. PostSvo. 9s. 

SWEDEN, Stockholm, Upsala, Gothenburg, the 

Shores of the Baltic, e Mans and Plan. PostSvo. 6«. 
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HAND BOOK^DENM ARK, Sleawig, Holstein, Copenliagen, Jat- 

land, Iceland. Maps and Plans. Post 8to. 6s, 

RUSSIA, St. Pbtsbsbubo, Mosoow, Polahd, and 

FnruurD. Maps and Plans. Post Sro. 18*. 

GRBBCB, the Ionian Islanda, Continental Greece, 



Athens, the Peloponnesus, the Islands of the iEgean Sea, Albania, 
Thessaly, and Maeedoaia. Maps, Plans, and Views. Post Svo. lbs. 

TURKEY IN ASIA— CoHSTAHTiiropu, the Bos- 



phorns, Dardanelles, Broosa, Plain of Troy, Crete, Cynms, Smyrna, 
Ephesus, the Seven Gharehes, Coasts of the Blaek Sea, Armenia, 
Euphrates Valley, Route to India, &c. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 16«. 

EQYPT, including Descriptions of the Conrse of 



the Mile through Egypt and Nubia, Alexandria, Cairo, and Thebes, the 
Sues Canal, the Pynmids, the Peninsula of Sinai, the Oases, the 
Fyoom, Ac. In Tiro Parts. Maps and Plans. Post 8to. 16s, 

HOLY LAND— Stria, Palbstihk, Peninsula of 



Sinai. Edom, Syrian Deserts, Petra, Damascus ; and Palmyra. Maps 
and Plans. Post Svo. 20s, %* Travelling Map of PalesUne. In a 
case. I2s. 

INDIA. Maps and Plans. Post Svo. Parti. 



Bomb AT, 15s. Part II. Madras, 15s, Part III. Bbmoal. 



ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 

HAND-BOOK— ENGLAND AND WALE3. An Alphabetical 
Hand-Book. Condensed into One Volume for the Use of Travellers. 
Yfith. a Map. Post Svo. IDs. 

MODERN LONDON. Maps and Plans. 16mo. 

8«.6<l. 

ENVIRONS OF LONDON within a circuit of 20 



mile^. 2 Vols. Crown Svo. 21<. 

ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. 20 IllnstraUons. 



Crown Svo 10«. 6d, 

EASTERN COUNTIES, Chelmsford, Harwich, Col- 



ehes^r, Maldon, Cambridge, Ely, Newmarket, Bury St. Edmunds, 
Ipsn^icb, Woodbrldge, FeUzstowe, Lowestoft, Norwich, Yarmouth, 
Cromer, &c Map and Plans. Post Svo. 12«. 

CATHEDRALS of Oxford, Peterborough, Norwich, 



Ely, and Lincoln. With 90 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 18s. 

KENT, Canterbury, Dorer, Ramsgate, Sheemess, 



Rochester, Chatham, Woolwich. Maps and Plans. Post Svo. 7s. 6d, 
SUSSEX, Brighton, Chichester, Worthing, Hastings, 



Lewes, Arundel, in. Maps and Plans. Post Svo. Ss, 

SURREY AND HANTS, Kingston, Croydon, Rei- 



gate, Guildford, Dorking, Boxhill, Winchester, Southampton, New 
Forest, Portsmouth, Islx or Wioht, &c Maps and Plans. Post Svo. 
10s. 

BERKS, BUCKS, AND OXON, Windsor, Eton, 



Reading, Aylesbury, Uxbridge, Wycombe, Henley, the City and Uni- 
▼ersitv of Oxford, Blenheim, and the Descent of the Thames. Maps 
and Plans. Post Svo. 



WILTS, DORSET, AND SOMERSET, SaHsbury, 

Chippenham, Weymouth, Sherborne, Wells, Bath, Bristol, Taunton, 
Ac. Map. Post Svo. 10«. 

DEVON, Exeter, Ilfracombe, Linton, Sidmouth, 



Dawllsh, Teignmonth, Plymouth, Devonport, Torquay. Maps and Plans. 
Post Svo. 1»,6d, 



HAND-BOOK^CORKWALL« Lannceston, Penzinoe, FalmouUi, 

the LUard, Land'* End, Ae. Maps. Pott 8to. 8c 

CATHEDRALS of Winchester, Smligbnry, Exeter, 

Wells, Gblebester, Rochenter, Ceatertmiy, and St Albana. With 180 
Itlustratloiu. S Vols. Cr. 8to. 26$, St. Albaoi Mpaiately, or. 8to. 

— QL0IJCB3TER. HEREFORD, Ain> WORCESTER, 



Glreneeeter, Cheltenham, Strood, Tewkeebnry, Leominster, Boss, Mai- 
Tern, Klddmrminster, Dudlej, Bromsgrove, Evesham. Mi^p. PostSvo. 

— CATHEDRALS of Bristol, Gloocester, Hereford, 



Worcester^and LichAeld. With 60 lllostrations. Grown 8to. 18f. 

NORTH WALES, Bangor, Cimarron, Beanxnaris, 



Snowdon, Llanberis, Dolgellj, Cader Idria, Conwaj, Ae, Map. Post 
8vo. 7$. 



SOUTH WALES, Monmonth, Llandaff, Herthyr, 

Vale of Neath, Perohroke^ Carmarthen, Tenby, Swansea, The Wje, Ae. 
Map. PostSvo. 7s. 

CATHEDRALS OF BANGOR, ST. ASAPH, 



Llandaff, and St. David's. With lllostrations. PostSvo. 16«. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE AND RUTLAND— 



Northampton, Peterborongh, Towoester, Daventrj, Market Har- 
borougb, Kettering, Wallingboroagb, Tbrapston, Stamford, Upping- 
ham, Oakham. Maps. Post Svo. 7«. 6d. 

DERBY, NOTTS, LEICESTER, STAFFORD, 



Matloek, Bakewell, Chatswortb, The Peak, Baxton, Hardwiek, Dove 
Dkle, Ashbome, Southwell, Mansfield, Betford, Barton, Belvoir, Melton 
Mowbray, Wolverhampton, Lichfield, Walsall, Tamworth. Map. 
Post Svo. 9s. 

SHROPSHIRE AND CHESHIRE, Shrewsbury, Lud- 



low, Bridgnorth, Osweetry, Chester, Crewe, Alderley, Stockport, 
Birkenhead. Maps and Plans. Post Svo. 6«. 

-LANCASHIRE, Warrington, Bury, Manchester, 



Liverpool, Burnley, Clitheroe, Bolton, Blackburn, Wigan, Preston, 
RoehdUe, Lancaster, Southport, Blackpool, Ac Maps and Plans. 
Poet Svo. 7s. ed, 

YORKSHIRE, Doncaster, Hull, Selby, Bererley, 



Scarborough, Whitby, Harrogate, Ripon, Leeds, Wakefield, Bradford, 
Halifax, Hnddersfield, Sheffield. Map and Plans. Poet Svo. lis. 

CATHEDRALS of York, Ripon, Durham, Carlisle, 



Chester, and Manchester. With SO Illustrations. S Vols. Cr. Svo. Sis. 
DURHAM AHD NORTHUMBERLAND, New- 



eastle. Darlington, Gateshead, Bishop Auckland, Stockton, Hartlepool, 
Sunderland, Shields, Berwick-on-Tweed, Morpeth, Tynemonth, Cold- 
stream, Alnwick, Ac. Map. Post Svo. 9«. 

r— WESTMORLAND ahd CUMBERLAND— Lan- 



caster, Fnmess Abbey, Ambleside, Kendal, Windermere, Coniston, 
Keswick, Qrasmere, Ulswater, Carlisle, Cockermontb, Penrith, Appleby* 
Map. Post Svo. 
*•• Mubbat's Map or ths Laks Dibtbict, on canvas. 8«. 64. 

SCOTLAND, Edinburgh, Melrose, Kelao, Glasgow, 



Dumfries, Ayr, Stirling, Arran, The Clyde, Oban, Inverary, Loch 
Lomond, Loch Katrine and Trossachs, Caledonian Canal, Inverness, 
Perth, Dundee, Aberdeen, Braemar, Skye, Caithness, Boas, Snther- 
land, &0. Maps and Plans. Post Svo. 9#. 

IRELAND, Dublin, Belfast, the Giant's Cause- 



way, Donegal, Oalway, Wexford, Cork. Limerick. Waterford. Killar- 
ney, Bantry, Olengan^ Ac Maps and Plans. PostSvo. 10s. 
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HOKlfi AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. A Series of Workg 
adapted for all circles and clasaes of Readers, havinir been eelaelei 
for their acknovrledged iaterest, and ability of the Aathors. Post 8tqw. 
Published at 2», and 3». 9d, each, and amuiged under two dlstlBetlTt 
beads as follows : — 



GLASS A. 



HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 

1. 6IEOE OF GIBRALTAR. By 
JowK Dbivkwatxh. 2a. 

t. THE AMBER-WITCH. By 
Ladt Durv OosDOK. 2«. 

8. CROMWELL AMD BQNTAN. 

By HOBBBT SOUTBBY. 2«. 

4. LIFE OF Sis FRANCIS DRAKE. 
By Jomr Babbow. 2$. 

6. CAMPAIGNS AT WASHING- 
TON. By Ret. G. R. Glbig. 2», 

6. THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS. 

By Ladt Dutf Gobdon. 2t. 

7. THE FALL OF THE JESUITS. 

& LIVONIAN TALES. 8«. 

9. LIFE OF C0ND£. By Lobd Ma- 

HOM. 3a. 6d. 

10. SALE'S BRIGADE. By Rby. 
G. R. Gleig. 2a. 



AND HISTORIC TALES. 

11. THE SIEGES OF YIBNNA. 
By Lobd Ellbsmbbb. it. 

15. THE WATSIDE CROSS. By 
Capt. Milmav. St. 

13. SKETCHES or GERMAN LIFB. 
By Sn A. Qobdon. Za. 64. 

14. THE BATTLE 0» WATERLOO. 
By Rby. G. R. Glbio. Sa. 6d. 

16. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF STEP. 
FENS. St. 

16. THE BRITISH POETS. 
Thomas Cakpbbll. 8«. 6d. 



17. HISTORICAL 
Lobd Mahow. 



ESSAYS. 
8t.6dL 



By 
By 
By 



18. LIFE OF LORD CLIVE. 

Rby. G. R Glbio. Za.6d. 

19. NORTH - WESTERN RAIL- 

WAY. By SiB F. B. Hbad. St 

20. LIFE OF MUNRO. By Rby. G. 

RGlbio. 8t.&2. 



CLASS B. 
VOYAGES, TRAVELS. AND 



ADVENTURES. 



1. BIBLE IN SPAIN. By Qbobob 
Bo&BOW. St. 6d. 

5. GYPSIES or SPAIN. ByGsoBOB 

BOBBOW. 8t. 6d. 

8&4. JOURNALS IN INDIA. By 
Bishop Hbbbb. IZVols. 7t. 

6. TRAVELS IN THB HOLY LAND. 

By Ibbt and Mamolbs. 2». 

6. MOROCCO AND THE MOORS. 

By J. Dbummoitd Hay. St. 

7. LETTERS FROM thb BALTIC. 

By a Lady. 

& NEW SOUTH WALES. By Mas. 
Mbbbdith. St. 

9. THE WEST INDIES. By M. G. 
Lbwis. St. 

10. SKETCHES OF PERSIA. By 

Sib Jomr Malcolm. 8t. 6d. 

11. MEMOIRS OF FATHER RIPA. 

2t. 

12 A 18. TYPEE AND OMOO. By 
HsBMAinr Mblyillb. 2 Vols. 7t. 

14. MISSIONARY LIFE IN CAN- 
ADA. By Rby. J. Abbott. St. 



16. LETTERS FROM MADRAS. By 
a Lady. St. 

16. HIGHLAND SPORTS. By 

Chablbs St. Johh. 8a, 64. 

17. PAMPAS JOURNEYS. By Sib 

F.B. Ubad. St. 

18. GATHERINGS FROM SPAIN. 

By RiOHABD FoBD. St. 6dL 

19. THE RIVER AMAZON. By 

W. H. Edwabdb. St. 

50. MANNERS & CUSTOMS OF 

INDIA. ByRBY.C.ACLAiiD. St. 

51. ADVENTURES IN MEXICO. 

By G. F. RuxTOir. 8t. 6dL 

S8. PORTUGAL AND GALICIA. 
By Lobd Cabna&yok. 8t. 6d. 

S8. BUSH LIFE IN AUSTRALIA. 
By RsY. H. W. Hayoabtb. St. 

S4. THE LIBYAN DESERT. By 
Baylb St. J obit. St. 

S6. SIERRA LEONE. By A Ladt. 
8t.6<l. 



*0* Each work may he had separately. 



18 LIST OP WORKS 



HOLLWAY (J. O.). A Month in Norway. Fcap. 8to. 2«. 

HONBT BEE. Bj Bit. Tboxab Jaxv. Fcap. 8to. 1«. ; 

HOOK (Dbav). Chnrch Dictionary. 8to. 16i, 

(Tbiodobi) Life. By J. G. Lookbabt. Fcap. 8yo. Is. 

HOPE (A. J. Bebssford). Worship in the Chnrch of England. 
8vo. 9s., or, Popular Select iom from, Svo, 2i,6d, 

HORACE fa New Edition o. the Text. Edited by Diav Hilmah. 

Witk 100 Woodeats. Grjwn Svo. 7s. 6d. 
HOUGHTON'S (Lord) Ifooographs, Personal and Social With 

Portnita. Grown Svo. ' 0. 6d. 
PoxTiOAL WoBKS. ColUcted Edition. With Por- 
trait. 8 Vols. Fcap. Svo. 12m. 
HOUSTOUN (Mrs.). Twenty Years in the Wild West of L-eland, 

or Life in Gonnaaght Post Svo. 9s. 
HUME (The Student's). A History of England, from the Inya- 

Bion of Jolina Caesar to tbe Revolution of 1688. New Edition, revised. 

corrected, and eontinnMl to the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. By J. 8. 

Bbkwkb, M.A. Witli 7 Coloured Maps A 70 Woodcuts. Post Svo. 7«.M. 

HUTCHINSON (Geh.). Dog Breaking, with Odds and Ends for 
those who love the Dog and tbe Gun. With 40 Illustrations. Crown 
^^ Svo. 7s. 6d. 

BUTTON (H.E.). Principia Graeca; an Introduction to the Stndy 
of Greek. Comprehending Grammar, Delectus and Exerdae-book, 
with Vocabularies. Sixth Edition. 12mo. Zs.Sd, 

HYMNOLOGY, Dictionary of. See Julian. 

INDIA in 1880. By Sir Richard Temple, Bart With 2 Maps. 8vo. 

lEBY AND MANGLES' Travels in Egypt, JJ^uhia, Syria, and 
the Holy Land. Post Sto. 2s. 

JAMESON (Mrs.). Lives of the Early Italian Painters— 
and the Progress of Painting in Italy— Cimabue to Bassano. With 
50 Portraits. Post 8yo. 12«. 

JAPAN. See Bird, Mobsman, Mounsbt, Reed. 

JENNINGS (Louis J.). Field Paths and Green Lanes in Surrey 
and Sussex. Illustrations. Post Svo. 10«. M. 

■ Eambles among the Hills in the Peak of Derbyshire 

and on tbe South Downs. With sketches of people by the way. With 
23 Illustrations. Post Svo. 12«. 

JERYIS (Rev. W. H.). The Gallican Church, from the Con- 
cordat of Bologna, 1616, to the Revolution. With an Introduction. 
Portraits. 2 Vols. Svo. 285. 

JESSE (Edward). Gleanings in Natural History. Fcp. Svo. 3«. 6e7. 

JEX-BLAKE (Rev. T. W.). Life in Faith: Sermons Preached 
at Cheltenham and Rugby. Fcap. Svo. S«. 6(?. 

JOHNSON'S (Dr. Saxubl) Life. By James BoswelL Including 
the Tour to the Hebrides. Edited by Ma. Cbokxb. 1 vol. Royal 
Svo. 12«. NevB Edition. Portraits. 4 Vols. Svo. [In Preparation, 

JULIAN (Rev. John J.). A Dictionaiy of Hymnology. A 
Companion to Existing Hymn Books. Setting forth the Origin and 
History of the Hymns contained in the Principal Hymnals used by the 
Churches of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and various Dissenting 
Bodies, with Notices of their Authors. Post Svo. [In ths Irets, 

JUNIUS' Hanh WRITING Professionally investigated. By Mr. Chabot, 
Expert. With Preface and Collateral Evidence, by the Hon. Edward 
TwiSLBTOH. With Facsimiles, Woodcuts, &c, 4to. £9 8s. 
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KERR (Robert). Small Coantry House. A Brief Practical 
Discourse on the PUnninflr of a Residence from 9000C. to 6000{. 
With Supplementary Estimates to 700UI. Post Svo. 3«. 

Ancient Lights; a Book for Architects, Sonrejon, 

Lawyers, and Landlords. 8vo. 6$. Od, 

(B. Maloolm). Student's Blackstone.'^A Systematie 



Abridgment of the entire Commentaries, adapted to the present state 
ofthelavr. PoetSvo. 7s. 64, 

KINO EDWARD YIth's Latin Grammar. 12mo. Zs. 6d. 

First Latin Book. 12mo. 28, 6d. 

KING (R. J.). Archasology, Travel and Art ; being Sketches and 
Studies, Historical and Descriptive. Svo. 12«. 

KIRK (J. FosTBB). History of Charles the Bold, Duke of Bur- 
gundy. Portrait. 8 Vols. Bto. 45f. 

KIRKE3' Handbook of Physiology. Edited by W. Moeraiit 

Baxxb, F.R.G.S. With 400 lUustraUons. Post Svo. 14«. 

KUGLER'S Handbook of Painting.— The Italian Schools. Re- 
vised and Remodelled from the most recent Researches. By Ladt 
Eabtlakb. With 140 Illustrations. 2 Vols. Crovrn Svo. 80«. 

Handbook of Painting. — The German, Flemish, and 

Dutch Schools. Revised and in part re-written. By J. A. Cbowx. 
WitheOIllustratioos. SVoIs. Grown Svo. 2U. 

LANE (E. W.). Account of the Manners and Customs of Modem 
Egyptians. With Illustrations. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 12< 

LAWRENCE (Sib Geo.). Reminificences of Forty-three Tears' 
Service in India ; including Captivities in Gahnl among the Affgh&ns 
and among the Sikhs, and a Narrative of the Mutiny in £ajputana. 
Grown Svo. 10«. 6d. 

LA YARD (A. H.). Nineveh and its Remains; a Narrative 
of Researches and Discoveries amidst the Ruins of Assyria. With 
an Account of the Ghaldean Ghristlans of Kurdistan; the Yezedis, 
or Devil-worshippers; and an Enquiry into the Manners and Arts of 
the Ancient Assyrians. Plates and Woodcuts. 2 VoIp. Svo. 86$, 

\* A PopuLAB Edition of the above work. With. Illustrations. 
Post Svo. 7s. 6(f. 

Nineveh and Babylon ; the Narrative of DiEcoveries 

in the Ruins, with Travels in Armenia, Kurdistan and the Desert, 
during a Second Expedition to Assyria. With Map and Plates. 
Svo. 21f. 

%* A PoPDLAB Editiok of the above work. With IllustrationF. 
Post Svo. 7«. 9d. 
LEATHE3' (Stavlit). Practical Hebrew Grammar. With the 
Hebrew Text of Genesis i. — vi., and Psalms i.— vi. Grammatical 
Analysis and Vocabulary. Post Svo. 7s. 6d, 

LENNEP (Rbv. H. J. Yan). Missionary Travels in Asia Minor. 
With Illustrations of Biblical History and Archeology. With Map 
and Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 24«. 

Modem Customs and Manners of Bible Lands in 

Illustration of Scripture. With Coloured Maps and 300 lUustratioms. 
2 Vols. Svo. 21«. 

LESLIE (C. R.). Handbook for Young Painters. With IHustra- 

tions. Post Svo. 7«. Si. 

Life and Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Portraits 

and Illustrations. 2 Vols. Svo. 42«. 

LETO (PoMPovio). Eight Months at Rome during the Vatican 
Council. With a dally account of the proceedings. Translated from 
the origini^. Svo. I2s. 
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LETTEBS Fbox ths BALTia By a Lady. Post 8to. 2$, 

ILldkas. By a Ladt. Pott 8vo. 2«. 

SiiBBA Lxon. By a Ladt. Post 8to. Zs. (W. 

LEVI (LioHi). HiBtory of British Commerce: and Economic 

ProgrttM of th« Natton, from 1763 to 1878. 8yo. 18*. 

LEX SILICA; the Ten Texts with the Glosses and the Lex 
Emendata. SvnopUeally edited by J. H. Hmskls. With Notes on 
the Prankish Words in the Lex Saliea by H. Kbbv, of Leyden._4to. 42«. 

LIDDELL (Dbav). Student's History of Bome, from the earliest 
Times to the establishment of the Empire. Woodeate. Post 8vo. 7s. <kL 

LISPINOS from LOW LATITUDES; or. the Journal of the Hon. 
ImpolsfaOushington. Edited by LoBoDumnuir. With i4Plates.4to. Sis. 

LIYINQSTONE (Db.). Popular Account of hU First Expedition 

to AfHcs, 1840^. Illnstrations. PostSre. 7s. 6d. 

Second Expedition to Africa, 1858-04. Illustra- 
tions. Post8To. 7«.6d. 

Last Journals in Central Africa, from 1865 to 



his Death. Continaed by a Narrative of his last moments and SBfbrings. 
ByRev.HoBACBWALLKB. Maps and Illustrations. 3 Vols. Sro. 16«. 

Memoirs of his Personal Life. From his un- 



published Journals and Correspondence. By Wm. G. Blaikie, D.D. 
With Map and Portrait. 8yo. 16«. 
LIYING3T0NIA. Journal of Adventures in Exploring Lake 
Nyassa, and Establisbtng a Missionary Settlement there. By E. D. 
YouMO, R.N. Maps. Post 8vo . 75. Qd. 

LIYONIAN TALES. By the Author of " Letters from the 

Baltic." PostSvo. 2». 

LOCKHART (J. O.). Ancient Spanish Ballads. Historical and 

Bomantie. Translated, with Notes. Illustrations. Crovrn 8to. 6$, 

Life of Theodore Hook. Fcap. Sto. 1$, 

LOUDON (Mas.). Gardening for Ladies. With Directions and 

Calendar of Operations for Every Month. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. 8«. 6d. 
LYELL (Sib Cbablbs). Principles of Geology; or, Uie Modem 

Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants eonsidered as illustraUye of 

Geology. With Illustrations. 2 Vols. 8yo. 82s. 

Student's Elements of Geology. With Table of British 

Fossils and 600 Illustrations. Third Edition, Eeyised. Post 8yo. 9*. 
Geological Evidences of the Antiquity of Han, 



including an Outline of Glacial Post-Tertiary Geology, and Remarks 
on the Origin of Species. Illustrations. 8vo. 14«. 

(E. M.). Geographical Handbook of Ferns. With Tables 



to show their Distribution. Post 8vo. 7«. 6d, 

LTTTON (Lord). A Memoir of Julian Fane. With Portrait. Post 
8yo. 6$ 

M«CLINTOCK ( Sir L.). Narratire of the Discoyery of the 
Fate of Sir John Franklin and bis Companions in the Aretie Seas. 
With Illustrations. PestSro. 7s, 6d, 

MACDOHGALL (Col.). Modem Warfare as Influenced by Modem 

ArtUlery. With Plans. Post8yo. 12«. 

MACGREGOR (J.). Bob Roy on the Jordan, Kile, Red Sea» Gen- 
nesareth, Ac. A Canoe Cruise in Palestine and Egypt and the Waters 
of Damascus. With Man and 70 Illustrations. Crown 8to. 7«. 6(2. 

MAETZNER'S English Grammar. A Methodical, Analytical, 
and Historical Treatise on the Orthography, Prosody, Infleetioiu, and 
Syntax. By ClaisJ. Gbxcb, LL.D. 8 Vols. 8yo. 86«. 
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MAHON (Lord), see Stavhopi. 

MAINE (Sib H. Svmveb). Ancient Law : its Connection with the 

Early History of Society, and its Relation to Modem Ideas. Svo. 13s, 

Village Communities in the East and West, 8vo. 12». 

Barly Historj of Institutions. 8to. 12s, 

MALCOLM (Sib Johv). Sketches of Persia. Post 8to. Ss. 6dL 
MANSEL (Deav). Limits of Religious Thought Examined. 

PostSvo. S$.6d. 
Letters, Lectures, and Reviews. Svo, 12s, 

MANUAL OP SCIENTIFIC ENQUIRY. For the Use of 
Travellers. Edited by Rbv. R. Maw. Post 8vo. 3t. 6d, {Published hff 
ordsr ofUts Lords of the Admiralty.) 

MARCO POLO. The Book of Ser Marco Polo, the Venetian. 
Concerning the Kingdoms and Marvels of the East A ne«r English 
Version. Illastrated by the light of Oriental Writers and Modern 
Travels. By Col. Hsmb7 Ydlb. Maps and Illastrations. 2 Vols. 
Medium 8vo. 63«. 

MARKHAM (Mba.). History of England. From the First Inva- 
sion by the Romans. Woodcuts. 12mo. 8s. 6d. 

History of France. From the Conquest by the 

Oauls. Woodcuts. 13mo. Ba.6d, 

History of Germany. From the Invasion by Maiins. 



Woodcuts. 13mo. 3$, dd, 

(Clements 11.). A Popular Account of Peruvian 

Bark and its introduction into British India. With Maps. Post 
8vo. 14s. 

MARRYAT (Joseph). History of Modem and Mediaeval Pottery 
and Porcelain. With a Description of the Manufacture. Plates and 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 42«. 

MARSH (G. p.). Student's Manual of the English Language. 
Edited with Additions. By Db. Wm. Smith. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d, 

MASTERS in English Theology. The King's College Lectures, 
1877. HooKBR, by Canon Barry; Andrews, by Dean Church ; 
Chillinowobtu, by Prof. Plumptre ; Whichcotr and Smith, by 
Canon Westcott ; ^ebbmy Tatlob, by Canon Farrar ; Pbabson , 
by Archdeacon Cheetham. With Introduction by Canon Barry. 
. Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 

MATTHIiB'S Greek Gbammab. Abridged by Blomfibld, 

Bevised by E. S. Cbookb. 12mo. 4s, 

MAUREL'S Character, Actions, and Writings of Wellington. 
Fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d, 

MAYO (Lobd). Sport in Abyssinia; or, the Mareb and Tack- 
azzee. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 12«. 

MEADE (Hoe. Herbert). Ride through the Disturbed Districts of 
Mew Zealand, with a Cruise among the South Sea Islands. With Illas- 
trations. Medium 8vo. 12«. 

MELVILLE (Hbrmaee). Marquesas and South Sea IsUuids. 
S Vols. Post 8vo. 7f . 

MEREDITH (Mrs. Charles). Notes and Sketches of New South 

Wales. Post 8vo. St. 
MICHAEL ANQELO, Sculptor, Painter, and Architect. His Life 

and Works. By C. Hsath Wilson. Illustrations. Boyal 8vo. 36s, 

MIDDLBTON (Chas. H.) A Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Etched Work of Bembrandt, with Life and Introductions. With 
Explanatory Guts. Medium 8vo. Sis. 6d, 
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MILLIKQTON (Riy. T. S.). Signs and Wonden in the Land of 
Ham, or the Ten PUgues of Egypt, with Ancient and Modem lUustrar 
tions. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s, 6d, 

MILKAN'S (Dmav) WORKS:— 

History of thi Jews, from the earliest Period down to Modem 

Times. 8 Vols. PostSvo. 18*. 

Earlt Christianity, from the Birth of Christ to the Aboli- 
tion of Paganism in the Roman Empire. 8 Vols. Post Sro. 18«. 

Latin Christianity, including that of the Popes to the 
Pontificate of Nicholas V. 9 Tols. PostSvo. 6iM. 

.Handbook to St. Paul's Cathedral. Woodcuts. Crown 

8vo. 10«. 6<f . 

QuiNTi HoRATii Flaooi Opera. Woodcuts. Sm. Sto. 7s. 6d» 
Fall of Jerusalem. Fcap. Svo. 1$, 

(Capt. B. a.) Wayside Cross. Post 8to. 28. 

(Bishop, D.D., ) late Metropolitan of India. His Life. 

With a Selection from his Correspondence and Journals. Bj his 
Sister. Map. Svo. 12s. 

ICIYAKT (St. George}. Lessons from Nature ; as manifested in 
Mind and Matter. Svo. 16«. 

The Cat. An Introduction to the Study of Backboned 

Animals, especially Mammals. With numerous Illustrations. Svo. 

MOORE (Thomas). Life and Letters of Lord Byron« Cabinet 

SdUum. With Plates. 6 Vols. Fcap. 870. ISt.; Popular Edition, 
with Portraits. Royal Svo. 7«. 6d, 

MORESBY (Capt.), R.N. Discoveries in New Guinea, Polynesia, 
Torres Straits, &c,, dnring the cruise of U.M.S. Basilisk. Map and 
Illustrations. Svo. , 15s. 

. MOSSMAN (Samuel). New Japan ; the Land of the Rising Sun ; 
its Annals during the past Twenty Years, recording the remarkable 
Progress of the Japanese in Western Civilisation. With Map. Svo. 16#. 

MOTLEY (J. L.). History of the United Netherlands : from the 
Death of William the Silentto the TwelveYears' Truce, 1000. Portraits. 
4 Vols. Post Svo. 6s, each. 

Life and Death of John of Bameveld, 

Advocate of Holland. With a View of the Primary Causes and 
Movements of the Thirty Years' War. XllHStrations. 2 Vols. 
Post Svo. 12«. 

MOZLEY (Canon). Treatise en the Augustinian doctrine of 

Predestination. Crown Svo. 9s. 
MUIRHBAD (Jas.). The Yauz-de-Yire of Maistre Jean Le Houz^ 
Advocate of Vire. Translated and Edited. With Portrait and Illus- 
trations. Svo. 21s. 

MUNRO'S (General) Life and Letters. By Bey. G. R. Glbio. 

PostSvo. Ss.Qd, 

MURCHISON (Sir Rodbriok). Silnria ; or, a Histoiy of the 

Oldest rocks containing Oreanic Remains. Map and Plates. Svo. ISt. 

^— — Memoirs. With Notices of his Contemporaries^ 

and Rise and Progress of Palseosoic Geology. By Abghibald Oxikik. 
Portraits. 2 Vols. Svo. 80s. 

MURRAY (A. S.). A History ofGreekScuIpture.from the Earliest 

Times down to the Age of Pheidias. With lUustratious. Roy. Svo. 21s. 

MUSTERS' (Capt.) Patagonians; a Year's Wanderings oyer 
Untrodden Ground from the Straits of Magellan to the Bio Negro. 
Illustrations. Post Svo. 7#. 6d, 
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NAPIER (Sib Wh.). EnglUh Battles and Sieges of the Peninsular 

Wat, Portrait. PostSvo. 9«. 

NAPOLEON AT FoNTAiNBBLKiu AND Elba. Joumal of 
Occarrenees and Notes of Conversations. By 8ib Nbil Campbell. 
Portrait. Svo. 16«. 

NARES (Sib Gbobgb), R.N. Official Report to the Admiralty of 
the recent Arctic Expedition. Map. 8yo. 2<. 6d. 

NASMYTH AND CARPENTER. The Moon. Considered as a 
Planet, a World, and a Satellite. With Illustrations from Drawings 
made with the aid of Povrerful Telescopes, Woodcuts, &c. 4to. 80«. 

NAUTICAL ALMANAC (The). {By AutliorUy,) 2«. 60. 

NAVY LIST. (Monthly and Quarterly.) Post 8vo. 

NEW TESTAMENT. With Short Explanatory Commentary. 
By Abohdbacon Chubton, M.A., and the Bishop of St. David's. 
With 110 authentic Views, &c. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 21<. bound. 

NEWTH (Samuel). First Book of Natural Philosophy; an Intro- 
duction to the Study of Statics, Dynamics, Hydrostatics, Light, Heat, 
and Sound, with numerous Examples. Small 8yo. 8«. 6d. 

— Elements of Mechanics, including Hydrostatics, 

with numerous Examples. Small 8vo. S$, 6d. 

Mathematical Examples. A Oraduated Series 



of Elementary Examples in Arithmetic, Algebra, Logarithms, Trigo- 
nometry, and Mechanics. Small 8vo. 8«. Qd. 

NICOLAS (Sib Habbis). Historic Peerage of England. Exhi- 
biting the Origin, Descent, and Present State of every Title of Peer- 
age which has existed in this Country since the Conquest. By 
William Coubthopb. 8vo. 8()«. 

NILE GLEANIN08. See Stuabt. 

NiMROD, On the Chace— Turf— and Road. With Portrait and 
Plates. Crown 8vo. 6s. Or with Coloured Plates, 7s. &I. 

N()RDHOFF (Cbas.). Communistic Societies of the United 
states; including Detailed Accounts of the Shakers, The Amana, 
Oneida, Bethell, Aurora, Icarian and other existing Societies; with 
Particulars of their Keligious Creeds, Industries, and Present Condi- 
tion. With 40 Illustrations. Svo. 16s. 

NORTHCOTE'S (Sib John) Notebook in the Long Parliament. 
Containing Proceedings during its First Session, 1640. Edited, with 
a Memoir, by A. H. A. Hamilton. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

OWEN (Lieut.-Col.). Principles and Practice of Modem Artillery, 
including Artillery Material, Gunnery, and Organisation and Use of 
Artillery in Warfiare. With Illustrations. 8vo. \5s. 

OXENHAM (Rbv. W.). English Notes for Latin Elegiacs ; designed 
for early Proficients in the Art of Latin Versification, with Frefktory 
Rules of Compositf on in Elegiac Metre. 12mo. 8«. 64. 

PAGET; (LoBD Geoboe). Extracts from the Diary of a Cavalry 
OfiOicAr during the Crimean War. Grown Svo. 

PALGRAYE (R. H. I.). Local Taxation of Great Britain and 
Ireland. '8to. 6t. 

PALLISER (Mbs.). Mottoes for Monuments, or Epitaphs selected 

General Use and Study. With Illustrations. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d, 

PARIS (Db.) Philosophy in Sport made Science In Earnest ; 
or, the First Principles of Natural Philosophy incnlcated by aid of the 
Toys and Sports of Youth. Woodcuts. Post 8to. 7§.6d, 

PARKTNS' (Mansfield) Three Tears' Residence in Abyssinia: 

with Travels in that Country. With Illustrations. PostSvo. U,9d, 
PEEL'S (Sib Robebt) Memoirs. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 15s, 

PSNN (Riohabd). Maxims and Hints for an Angler and CheM* 
player. Woodcuts. Fcap.Svo. Is. 
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PBBCY (JowTK, M.D.). Hktallvrot. Fuel, Wood, Peat, CobI, 
Cbarooal, Cok«. Firt-CUya. IlluAtrfttloiM. 8vo. SOf. 

Lead, incloding part of SiWer. Illaitrationi. 8fO. 80#; 
' - - Silver aud Gold. Part L IlIuitratioDi. 8to. ZOs. 
PEBBY (Bit. Caiion). Life of St Hugh of Aralon, Biihop of 

LioeolD. Poflt 8to. 10#. Sd, 

Hiftorj of the KnglUh Church. See Ftudimtb' Mauuali. 

PHILLIPS (JoBN). Geology of Yorkehire, The Coait» and 

LimMtone Diatriet. PlatM. 3 VoU. 4to. 8N. (id. rseh. 
(SiMUiL). Literary Efsays from ** The Times." With 

Portrait 3 Vola. Foap.Svo. 7$. 

POPE'S (Alizavpib) Works. With Introductions and Not^, 
by Rav. WHiTwaLL Elwim. Tola. I., II., VI., VII., VIII. With Por- 
traita. 8vo. lOs. 6<f. each. 

POBTEB (Bit. J. L.). Damascus, Palmyra, and I^ebanon. With 
Trarala among tba Giant Citlea of Uaahan and tba llaurao. Map and 
Woodcata. FoatSTO. 7s, 9d. 

PBAYEB-BOOK (Illustbatid), with Borders, Initials, Tig- 
nettaa, Ac. Edftad, with Notea, by Rky. Tuoa. jAMsa. Madiam 
8to. l6»,eUfth; BU.tid. caXf ; S(lf. noroeeo. 

•^— (The Con vooatioh), with altered rubrics, show- 
ing the book if amandod in confonnify with tha reeomniendationa of 
tba Convoeatlona of Canterbury and York In 1879. FoNt ttvo. 6s. 

PRINCESS CHARLOTTE OF WALES. A Brief Memoir. 
With SeUctiona from her Correapondenee and other unpubliabad 
Papera. Hy Ladt Komk Wkioall. With Portrait. 8vo. 8«. 6d, 

PBIVY C0U19CIL JUDGMENTS in Ecclesiastical Cases re- 
lating to Doctrine and DiNclpline. Witli Iliatorical Introduction, 
by G. C. BaouaicK and W. II. KaaMAVTLa. 8vo. lOf. 6d. 

PSALMS OF DAVID. With Notes Explanatory and Critical by 
the Dean of Well*, Canon Hlllott, and Canon (Jook. Medium 8vo. 10«. 6U, 

PUSS IN BOOTS. With 12 Illustrations. By Otto Si'boktbr. 

16ino. 1«. 6<f. Or coloured, 2i, 6d. 

QUABTEBLY BEVIEW (Thr). Sto. 6$. 

BAE (Edward). Country of the Moors. A Journey from Tripoli 
in Barbary to the Holy City of Kairwan. Map and Etchiitgf. Crown 
8to. 13#. 

BAMBLES in the Syrian Deserts. Poat Sfo. 10», 6d. 
BASSAM (Hormuzd). BritUh Mission to Abyssinia. With 

Notlcaa of the Countrlea from MMaowah to MagdaU. Illuiilratlona. 

3VoUi. Sto. 38«. 

BAWLINSON'S (Cahoh) Herodotus. A New Engliib Ver- 
sion. Editad with Notaa and Eaaaya. Mapa and Woodcut 4 Vola. R^o. 48#. 

Pire Great Monarchies of ChaldsBa, Assyria, Media, 

Babylonia, SDd Faraia. With Mapa and lUuatrationa. 8 VoUi. 8t«. 43^. 

-— (Sir Hirrt) England and Bussia in the East ; a 



•eriaa of Papera on tba Political and Oaographical Cooditioa ot Cantral 
Aala. Map. 8vo. 13a. 

BEBD (Sir E. J.) Iron-Clad Ships ; their Qualities, Performances, 
and Coat. With Chaptera on Turret Sblpa, Iron-Clad Kama, Ac. With 
llloatrationa. 8to. 13«. 

' Letters from Bnssia in 1875. 8vo, 5m. 

Japan : Ito History, Traditions, and Religions. With 

MarratiTaofaViaitial879. Illuatratk>na. 3 Voli<. 8vo. 3e«. 

BBJBOTED ADDRESSES (Thi). By J amis Airr> Horaom Smith. 

WoodcttU. Foat 8to. Zt. 6d, ; or I\>pular JCUUhfh Fcap. 8to. U 
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KILMmiA.NUT. A X>^riH^>^<» UUW^f of hU KWhtxl Work 2 

£KYK0U>8* (^11^ ^o*ikVA) Uh i^d Tim**. 9y C. It UmM, 
^ mCARUU^ OUyii^) IVUUtfia Woorki. WiU « K<^U«« «l lOi 

K1?A ^Fathiu^ TMH»«a Y««ur* «l Uf CVmH <^ F«kUi«« INmI 

I k^Uuuiuii. m^itfuiikii. HuUskb»iB» «mft >%mki4Uxiim «4f iM\o«k-hO'U«iNi« 

I KUYAL SUi IKTY CATALOOl'K Of i^tlKNTilflC VAI^IUia 

RUXWN iQ«^vFA 1>iiv*UUMwiiw;wUkAaYWl«m*»caa»\VUa 
S1\ lirOH OK AVALON, liUUw ^ Uhss>\vii h\* UU by 0. 0, 
ST. JOHN ituAHi.v«>. WUa ap«an* mi<) N^luTca lIUKur? f^f th« 

8ALDANHA a>VKif or), 8*« Cahn^ya. 

SlAX^K^ (Sua Kv>»iUkY) Hri|t»a^ in A%hMkMUa. Wiik M A«Q<«iii <4 

SCKHMCISM IN UKOLOQY: fti^a U» llimxm* hit \U A« 

»H'*u«**»* uow iu 4^«iio««^ *»y V«Hirt»H« ^'oM«Jk>iit«^ C^vwtt^va (Ha, 

SCOTT ($4)1 QiuuiiKY)^ it^Ur^ <mx ih<» )U»« iiuU lVYi»i«|4af ai 

— ■ StH>wlwr Mid lX>uk«i»Uo Ar^U«olur«k Frw^ftt ««<i Futuww 
8CHUKMANN (PicIUnhy), Troy w^a lU K©m»ln*, A Nwrw- 

l^Uwv^rtw wv Ihf S4IW of A»o^9At My^eiiM 

\\\f>^i A CowpWt^ UUtory of Ihf OI7 And 

^fik^tUy k*t%h^ A utb<^r< Wuh ii«Arly IM OI)lu«ir«U«4i)k IwtM^i^l ^v^k, ^M 
SCHOMKICKO 1Uvm:»ai.\ Tho 0^»»«y of Ho»tr» i^a^nU 

)ikU« KvttUtth l>U»k v^M«, ¥K>«^» I— \n, »T«^ X^ 

^KKmUlM ilUKKY), ^ib<>rk in Ruropo : » NMttr«U»t*» W^i to 
SJKU^0HNK(i4^'Hi>X l^ol<^ on ^omt ?M»iMKOt in iho Uturyio^a 
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(formerlj ChiiiMaTArUnr), and Retorn Journey over tlie Karakoraa 
Pms. With Map and Illiutnuioiia. 8to. IB». 

8IER&A LEONE ; Described in Letten to FriencU at Home. Bj 
A Laot. Post 8ro. S», 6d. 

SIMMONS (Capt.). ConttitoUoii and VnciiM of ConrtA-Mar- 

tial. 8to. lU. 
SMILES' (Saxvbi, LL.D.) WORKS :— 

British Ejioihbsss ; from the Eariiett Period to the death of 

the 8tepheii«m«. With Illuatradonn. 5 VoIp. Crown gvo. 7«. 9d each. 

Life of a 8ootch Natubalist (Thos. Edwabd). Illoktrationa. 

Cro«m 8to. ICU. 6d. 

LiFB OF A 800TCH Geologist axd Botanist (Bobibt Dick). 

lUustratioos. Crown 8to. 12«. 

HuGUKHOTS nr Ehgland and Ibblahd. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d, 

Self-Help. With UluBtrations of Conduct and Penever- 

anee. Post 8vo. 6«. Or in French, bM. 
Chabacteb. a Sequel to " Silf-Hblp." Post 8vo. 6«. 
Thbift. a Book of Domestic Counsel. Post Syo. 6^ 

Duty. With Illustrations of Courage, Patience, and Endurance. 

Poet Svo. 6*. 
Industbial Biogbapht ; or. Iron Workers and Tool Makers. 

Poet 8vo. 6*. 
Bot's Yotagi Rouitd the World. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 6s» 

SMITH (Qb. Giobge) Student's Manual of the Geography of India. 
Post Svo. 

SMITH'S (Db. Wm.) DICTIONARIES :— 

DionoNABT OF THE BiBLE ; its Antiquities, Biognph J, 
Geography, and Natural History. Illastrationa. 8 Vols. 8yo. 105«. 

Concise Bible Dictionabt. With 800 Illustrations. Medium 

8vo. 21«. 
Smalleb Bible Dictionabt. With Illustrations. Post 

8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Chbistian Antiquities. Comprising the History, Insti- 

. tuiioDS, and Antiquities of the Christian Church. With Illustrations, 
2 Vols. Medium 8to. 31. I3s. 6d. 

Christian Biogbapht, Litesatubb, Sects, and Doctrines ; 

from the Times of the Apostles to the Age of Charlemagne. Medium 8to. 
Vols. I. & II. 8I1. ed. each. (To be completed in 4 Vols.) 

Greek and Roman Antiquities. With 500 Illustrations. 
Medium Svo. 38«. 

Greek and Roman Biogbapht and Mithologt. With 600 
Illustratieus. 8 Vols. Medium Svo. 4L 4«. 

Greek and Rohan Geographt. 2 Vols. With 500 Illustra- 
tions. Medium 8vo. 66«. 

Atlas of Ancient Geographt — Biblical and Classical. 

Folio. 62.64. 



SHADOWS OF A SICK ROOM. Preface by Canon Liddoh. 

SHAH OF PEKSIA'S Diary during hia Tour ihrongh Europe in 

1873. TraasUted from the Original. By J. W. Emommmm, With { 

Portrait aad Coloored Title. Crown Svo. 12<. I 

SHAW (T. B.). Manual of Engiiah Literatniv. Post 8to. 7«. Qd, 

■ Speeimena of English Literature. Selected from the 

Chief Writers. Post Svo. T«. 6d. 

(Robebt). Visit to High Tartary, Tarkand, and Kaahgar 
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SXITH*« (Dk Wm.) DICTI051.&IB9 COhUhH^^ 

Classical Dictiosabt op Mttholimt, BroQiurttr, ▲«!» 

Gboorapbt. 1 YoU \Vith 750 Woodnitk 8ir«. tS>. 

Smallsr Classical DicTioaART. With 300 WoodcuUk Crowft 

8TO. T«.M. 

Smaller Qrksk avb Bomas Aktiqiiitu& With 200 Woo4« 
cuts. CrowB 8to. T«.M. 

CoMPLSTB Lati5-£housh DicTionAitT. With TMm of the 

Smallsb Latih-Khqush Dictionary. ISmo. 7«. M 
Copious akd Critical Ekolisq-Latin DicnovARr. 8T<k :i2K 
Smaller English-Latin Dictionary. 12ma. 7«. 6(1. 
SMITH'S (Dr. Wm.) ENGLISH COURSE :— 

SoHooL Manual of Engush Orammar, with Copious ExiKcisibst. 

PostSro. 8«.M. 

Primary English Grammar. 16ino. 1«. 

Manual of English Composition. With Copioas lUuaira* 

tions and Practical Exercises. 12iuo. St. 6(1. 
Primary History of Britain. 12mo. 2$. 6<i 
School Manual of Modern Geography, Physical ani> 

Political. Post Sto. 6«. 
A Smaller Manual of Modern Geourapby. 16mo. 2-<. Ot(. 
SMITH'S (Dr. Wm.) FRENCH COURSE.— 

French Principia. Part I. A First Coarse, oontiinlng « 
Grammar, Delectus, ExerclMes, and Vooabularli^ii. Itmo. 8«. M, 
; Appendix to French Principia. Part I. Containing ad- 
ditional Exercises, with Examination Pupertt. limo. a*. Oi/. 

French Principia. Part XL A Reading Book, containing 
Fables, Stories, and Anecdotes, Natural Htitory, and Scenes from th« 
History of France. With Grammatical QuestiODS, Notas and ooptout 
Etymological Dictionary. 12mo. it, 6<l. 

French Principia. Part HI. Prose Compositioni containing 
a Systematic Course of Exeroisef on the Syntax, with the Principal 
Rules of Syntax. 12mo. [/a tkt /Wm. 

Student's French Grammar. By C. Hiron-Wall. With 

Introduction by M. Littrd. Post 8vo. 7<. M. 

Smaller Grammar of tub French LANauxav. Abridged 

fh)m the above. I2mo. St. 6d. 
SMITH'S (Dr. Wm.) GERMAN COURSE :— 

German Principia. Part I. A Firit German Coune, contain- 
ing a Grammar. Delectus, Exercise Book, and Vooabiilarltt. Ittno. 8«.(}d» 

German Principia. Part II. A Reading Book ; containing 
Fables, Stories, and Anecdotes, Natural History, and SeenM from the 
History of Germany. With Grammatical Questions, Not«t| and Dlo- 
tionary. ISmo. St, 6d. 

Practical German Grammar. Post 8to. 8a. d(/« 

SMITH'S (Dr. Wm.) ITALIAN COURSE :— 

Italian Principia. An Italian Course, containing a Grammar, 
Delectus, Exercise Book, with VocAbularies, and MateriaU for ItalUn 
Conversation. By Signer Kioci, Professor of Italian at the City of 
London College. 12mo. St. R<f. 

Italian Principia. Part II. A Pint Italian Reading Book, 
containing Fables, Anecdotef, History, and Passages from the best 
Italian Authom, with Grammatical Q<i«stions, Notes, and a CoplouN 
Etymological Dictionary. By SioMOa Kicci. ISmo. St. M, 

[Ntarly rtaiy. 
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SMITH'S (Dr. Wm.) LATIN COURSE:— 

Thb Touno Beqinhkh's Fibst Latin Book : Containing the 
Rndimentfl of GrAmmar, Easy Grammatical Quefttions and Exerefaes, 
with Vocabularies. Being a Stepping stone to Frineipia L%tina, Part I., 
for Young Children. 12mo. 2s. 

Tbb Youno Beoinheb's Second Latin Book : Containing an 
easy Latin Reading Book, with an Analyhis of the Sentences, Notes, 
and a L ictionarr. Being a Stepping- stone to Principia Latina, Part II., 
for Young Children. 12mo. i$. 

Pbinoipia Latina. Part I. First Jjatin Course, containing a 

Grammar, Delectus.and Exercise Book. withYoeabularies. 12mo. St.Sd, 

*,* In tbis Edition the Cases of the Nouns, Adjectives, and Pronouns 

are arranged both as in tlie obdiitabt Gbamm abs and as in the Pitbug 

School Pbimbb, together with the corresponding Exercises. 

Appendix to Pbinoipia Latina. Part I.; *ieiBg Additional 

Exercises, with Examination Papers. 12mo. S«. (UL 

Pbinoipia Latina. Part 11. A Reading-book of Mythology, 

Geography, Eomau Antiquities, and History. With Notes and Dic- 
tionary. 12mo. Ss. 6d, 

Pbinoipia Latina. Part III. A Poetry Book. Hexameters 

and Pentameters; Eclog. OTidianis; Latin Prosody. 12mo. S*,6d. 

Pbinoipia Latina. Part lY. Prose Composition. Bules of 
Syntax with Examples, Ezplanationa of Synonyms, and Exercises 
on the Syntax. 12mo. 8«. 6tf. 

Pbinoipia Latina. Part Y. Short Tales and Anecdotes for 

Translation into Latin. 12mo. B*. 

Latin-English Yocabulabt and First Latin-Enolish 

DiCTIONABY FOR PHiEDBUS, COBNELIUS NKPOS, AND C^SAB. 12mO. B*. 6tf . 

Student's Latin Grammar. For the Higher Forms. Post 
Sto. 6s. 

Smaller Latin Grammar. For the Middle and Lower Forms. 

12mo. S$.6d. 

Taoitus^ Germania^ Agricola. &c. With English Notes. 

12mo. 3s. 6d, 

SMITH'S (Db. Wm.) GREEK COURSE ;— 

Initia Gbjeca. Parti. A First Greek Course, containing a Gram- 
mar, Delectus, and Exercise-book. With Yocabalaries. 12mo. 8s. 6d. 

Appendix to Initia Gbaca. Part I. Containing additional 
Exercises. With Examination Papers. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Initia Gksca. Part II. A Reading Book. Containing 
Short Tales, Anecdotes, Fables, Mythology, and Grecian History. 
12mo. 8s. 6d. 

Initia GBiBc^. Part III. Prose Composition. Containing the 

Rules of Syntax, with copious Examples and Exercises. 12mo. Ss. 6d. 

Student's Greek Gbammar. For the Higher Forms. By 

CuBTius. Post 8vo. 6«. 
Smaller Greek Grammar. For the Middle and Lower Forms. 

12mo. 8s. 6d. 

Greek Accidenoe. 12mo. 28. 6(L 

Plato^ Apology of Socrates^ &c. With Notes. 12mo. Zs, 6d, 

SMITH'S (Dr. Wm.) SMALLER HISTORIES :— 
Sobipture History. Woodcuts. 16mo. Za, 6d, 
Ancient History. Woodcats. 16mo. Zs. 6d. 
Ancient Geography. Woodcuts. 16mo. Za, 6d, 
Bomb. Modern Geography. Woodcuts. 16mo. Za, 6d, 
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SMITH'S (Dr. Wm.) Smaller Histories — continued. \ 
Griecb. Woodcuts. 16mo. Zs. QcL 
Classical Mttholoot. Woodcuts. 16mo. 3«. 6(2L 
Enoland. Woodcuts. 16mo. Zs, 6d. 
English Literature. 16mo. 3«. 6d, 
Speoimens of Enolish Literature. 16mo. Zs, 6d. 

SMITH (Geo.). Life of John Wileon, D.D. (of Bombay), 
Fifty Years Missionaiy and Pbilauthropist. Portrait Post 8vo. 9a. 

(Philip). History of the Ancient World, from the Creation 

to the Fall of the Roman Empire, a.d. 476. 3 Vols. 8vo. 31<. 6d. 

SOMERYILLE (Mart). Personal Recollections from Early Life 
to Old Age. Portrait. Crown 8vo. 12«. 

Physical Geography. Portrait, Post 8vo. 9«. 

Connexion of the Physical Sciences. Portrait. 

Post Svo. 9«. 

Molecular & Microscopic Science. Illustration?. 



2 Vols. Post Svo. 21«. 

SOUTH (John F.). Household Surjrery ; or. Hints for Emergen- 
cies. With ueir Preface and Additions. With Woodcuts. Fcap. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. '. 

SOUTHEY (Robt). Lives of Banyan and Cromwell Post Svo. 2«. 
STAEL (Madame d«). See Stevens. 
STANHOPE'S (Earl) WORKS :— 

Histort of England from the Eeiqn of Queen Anne to 

THB Peace of Vbbsailles, 1701-83. 9 vols. Post8vo. 6«. each. 
Life of William Pitt. Portraits. 3 Vols. Svo. 86*. 
British India, from its Origin to 1783. Post Svo. Za. 6rf. 
History of ** Forty-Five.** Post Svo. Zs, 
Historical and Critical Essays. Post Svo. 8*. 6d, 
French Retreat from Moscow, other Essays. Post Svo. 7* 6d, 
Life of Bblisarius. Post Svo. 10s. td. 
Life of Condk. Post Svo. Zs. 6(2. 
Miscellanies. 2 Yols. Post Svo. 13*. 
Story of Joan of Arc. Fcap. Svo. Is. 
Addresses ON Various Occasions. 16mo. 1*. 
STANLEY'S (Deah) WORKS :— 

Sinai and Palestine. Maps. Svo. 14^. 

Bible in the Holy Land ; Extracted from the above Work. 

Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. 2$.Qd. 

Eastern Church. Plans. Svo. 12^. 

Jewish Church. From the Earliest Times to the Christian 

Era. 3 Vols. Svo. 88«. 
Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians. Svo. ISs. 
Life OF Dr. Arnold, OF Rugby. Portrait. 2 vols. Cr. Svo. 12*. 
History of the Church of Scotland. Svo. 7*. 6(2. 
Memorials of Canterbury Cathedral. Post Svo. 7*. 6(2. 
Westminster Abbey. Illustrations. Svo. 15*. 
Sermons during a Tour in the East. Svo. 9*. 
Memoir of Edward, Catherine, and Mary Stanley. Cr. Svo. 9*. 
Christian Institutions. Essays on Ecclesiastical Subjects. Svo. 

12«. 
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STEPHENS (Rkt. W. R. W.). Life and Times of St John 
Cbrysofttom. A Sketch of the Church and the Empire in the Fourth 
Centnrj. PortraiL 8to. 12$ 

STEVENS. (Dr. A.). Madame de St&el; a Study of her Life 

and Timet. The Flnt Rerolution and the Fint Empire. Pwtraita. 2 
YoU. Crown ivo. 2is. 

STRATFORD dk REDCLIFFE (Lord). The Eastern Question. 

Being a Selection from hie Writings during the last Five Yean of his 
Life. With a Preface by Dean Stanley. With Map. 8to. 

STREET (O. E.). Gothic Architecture in Spain. Illustrations. 

Boyal 8to. SOi: 
Italy, chiefly in Brick and 

Marble. With Notes on North of Italy. Illustrations. Boyal 8to. 96k. 
STUART (ViLLiERs). Nile Gleanings: The Ethnology, Histoiy, 
and Art of Ancient Egypt, as Revealed by Paintlnss and Bas- 
Betiffii. With Descriptions of Nnbia and its Great Bock Temples. 
SSColouredlllnshratlons &c Medium Sto. SU.fif. 

STUDENTS' MANUALS:— 

Old Tistamxht Bistort ; from the Creation to the Return of 

the Jews from Captivity. Maps and Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7«. W. 

Ksw TxsTAVXNT flisTORT. With an Introduction connecting 
the History of the Old and New Testaments. Maps and Woodcuts. 
FostSvo. 7».6tf. 

EocLESL&STioAL BiSTORT. Thc Christian Church during the 
First Ten Centuries ; From its Foundation to the fall establishment 
' of the Holy Boman Empire and the Papal Power. Post 8vo. 7«. 6d, 

History of the Earlt Erolish Church, from the planting 
of the Church in Britain to the Accession of Henry YIII. By Cavox 
PsBBT. Post 8vo. 

English Church Bistort, from the accession of Henry YIII. 
to the silencing of Convocation in the 18th Century. By Canon 
Pkbbt. Post 8vo. 7«. 6d. 

Ancient Histort of the East ; Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, 

Media, Persia, Asia Minor, and'Phoenicia. Woodcuts. Po8t8vo. 7». 6d. 

Ancient Geoorapht. By Canon Bsvan. Woodcuts. Post 

8vo. 7m. 6d. 

HisTORT OF Greece ; from the Earliest Times to the Roman 
Conquest By Wm. Skith, D.C.L. Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. It.ed. 
*»* Questions on the above Work, 12mo. 2«. 

HiSTORT OF Bomb ; from the Earliest Times to the Establish- 
ment of the Empire. By Dean Liddbll. Woodeats. Crown Rvo. 7». 6d. 
Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the Boman Empire. Woodcuts. 

Post 8vo. 7«. 6d. 

Hallam's Histort of Europe during the Middle Ages. 

Post 8ve. 7». 6d. 

Histort of Modebn Europe, from the end of the Middle 
Ages to tbe Treaty of Berlin, 187& Post 8vo. [/n the Press. 

Hallam's Histort of England; from the Accession of 
Henry VII. to tbe Death of George II. Post 8vo. 7«. 6d. 

HuME^s Histort of Enoland from the Invasion of Julius 
Csesar to the Revolution in 1688. Bevised, corrected, and continued 
down to tbe Treaty of Berlin, 1878. By J. B. Bbbweb, M.A. With 
7 Coloured Maps & 70 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7«. 6d, 
*«* Questions on tbe above Work, 12mo. 28. 

Histort of France ; from the Earliest Times to the Estab- 
lishment of the Second Empire, 1862. By H. Wt Jebvis. Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo. 7«. dd. 

English Language. By Gio. P. Marsh. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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STUDENTS' Mjlisvalb — continued. 

ENGLISH LiuEATuuL Bj T. B. Shaw, M.A. PmI 8to. 7s. (kU 

SpBCiKsn OF ENGLISH LiTKBATUES from the Chief Writers. 
J By T. B. Shaw. Post Qro. 7s. 6d. 

! XoDxmv Okogulpht ; Mathematiei], Phjiical and Bescriptive. 

Br Cavox Bbtav. Woodeata. PostSro. 7».9d. 

Geooripbt of IiiDiA. Bj Dr. George Smith, LL.D. 
MORAL Philosopht. Bj Wm. Flemivg. Post 8to. 7«. 6d. 
Blackstohb's CoamvTARiss oh the Laws of Ehgland. Bj 

UajjooimKmmm. Po«t8TO. 7«.M. 
SUMNEB'S (Bishop) Life and Episcopate daring 40 Tears. By 
Rev. G. H. SunrEB. Portrait. 8vo. 14#. 

SWAINSON (Cavoh). Nioene and Apostles' Creeds; Their 
Literary UiMofy ; together with aiMiifl Aoeooat of ** The Creed of St. 
Athanasios." 8to. 16$. 

8TBEL (VoH) History of Europe daring the French Bevolation, 

1789—1795. 4Vol«. 8ro. 4St. 

SYMONDS' (Ret. W.) Records of the Rocks; or Notes on the 

Geoloirj, Natural HLBtnry, and Antiqaities of North and Soath Walee^ 
Siluria, l>eTOo, and ComwalL With liluatratiooB. Crovn 8to. 12c. 

TALMUD. See Barclit ; Deutbch. 

TEMPLE (Sir Richard). India in 1880. With 2 Maps. Svo. 16^. 

THIBAUT'S (Abtoihe) Parity in Musical Art. Translated from 
the German. With a prefatory Memoir by W. H. Gladstone, M.P. 
Post 8vo. 7s. dd. 

THIELMANN (Baroh). Jonmey through the Caucasus to 

Tabreez, KurdlBtan, down the Tig^ and Eaph rates to Nineveh and 
Babylon, and across the Desert to Palmyra. Translated by Chas. 
HsvsAOB. lUostntions. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 18«. 

THOMSON (Arohbishop). Lincoln's Inn Sermons. 8to. 10s, 6d. 

Life in the Light of God's Word. Post 8vo. 5s. 

Word, Work, & Will : Collected Eesays. Chrown 8vo. 9s. 

TITIAN'S LIFE AND TIMES. With some account of his 
Family, chiefly from new and unpnbli-hed Records. By Cbowx and 
Cavalcaskllk. With Poi trait and Illustrations. 2 Vols. Svo. 42«. 

TOCQUEVILLE'S SUte of Society in France before the Revolution, 
1789, and on the Causes which led to that Event. Translated by Hsnby 
EsBVK. Svo. 14«. 

T0MLINS0N(Cha8.); TheSonnet; Its Origin, Structure,and Place 
in Poetry. With translations firom Dante, Petnircb, &o. PostSvo. 9«. 

TOZER (Rey. H. F.) Highlands of Turkey, with Yisits to Mounts 
Ida, Athos, Olympus, and Pelion. 2 Vols. Crown Svo. 24#. 

Lectures on the Geography of Greece. Map. Post 

Svo. 9«. 

TRISTRAM (Cakon). Great Sahara. Illustrations. Crown 8yo. 158. 

Land of Moab ; Travels and Discoveries on the East 

Side of the Dead Sea and the Jordan. Illustrations. Crown Svo. 15s. 

TRURO (Bishop of). The Cathedral : ite Necessary Place in 

the Life and Work of the C^hurch. Crown Svo. Sa. 

TWENTY TEARS' RESIDENCE among the Greeks, Albanians, 
Turks, Armenians, and Bulgarians. By an English Lady. Edited 
by Stanlst Lane Pools. 2 Vols. Crown Svo. 21*. 
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TWI38' (Hokaob) Life of Lord ISldoB. 2 Yols. Poet 8to. 21s, 

TYLOR (B. B.) KcMirchee Into the Early HUtory of Mankind, 
and Development of Civilisation. 8rd Edltioa Bevised. 8va 1S«. 

Primitive Cnltare; the DeTelopment of Mythology, 

Phlloeophj. Bellgion, Art, and Cnetom. S Vole. 8vo. tU. 

VATICAN COUNCIL. See Lkto. 

VIRCHOW (Pbofmsob). The Freedom of Science in the 
Modem SUte. Fcap. 8to. 2f. 

WELLINGTON'S Despatehee during his Campai^s in India, 
Denmark, Portagal, Spain, tbe Loir Countries, and Franee. 8 Vols. 
8to. SOt.eacb. 

, Supplementary Despatches, relating to India, 

Inland, Denmark, Spanish Amerlea, Spain, Portagal, Franee, Con- 
gretfl of Vienna, Waterloo and Paris. 14 Vols. 8to. SOi. each. 
•«• An IndAx. 8to. 90«. 

CiTil and Political Correspondence. Yols. I. to 



VIII. 8to. SOi. each. 

Speeches in Parliament 2 Yols. 8vo. 42«. 



BRADBUBT, AOVEW, & CO., PBIKTBB8, WHITBffBIABfl. 



WHEELER (G.). Choice of a Dwelling ; a Practical Handbook of 
Uaefbl Information on Building a House. Plans. Post 8vo. T«. M. 

WHITE (W. H.). Manual of Naval Architecture, for the use of 
Naval Oficers. Shipowners, Shlphnilder^ and Yachtsmen. Dlustra- 
tlons. 8to. Sis. 

WHYMPER (Edwabd^. The Aseent of the Matterhom. With 2 

Maps and 100 IlluHtrations. Medium 8vo. 10«. Qd, 

WILBERPORCE'S (Bishop) Life of William Wilberforce. Portrait 
Crown 8vo. 6«. 

(Samuel, LL.D.), Lord Bishop of Oxford and [ 

Wiuchester; his Life. By Cinon Aphwell, D.D. With Portrait 
and Woodcuts. Vols. I. and II. Sto. 16«. each. 

WILKINSON (Sib J. G.). Manners and CuRtoms of the 

Ancient EgyptiauR, their Private Life, Laws, Artn, Religion, &c. A 
new edition. Edited by Samukl Birch, LL.D. Illustrations. S Vols. 
8vo. 84s. 

Popular Account of the Ancient Egyptians. With 

SOOWoodents. 9 Vols. PostSro. 13«. 

WILSON (John, D.D.), of Bombay, Fifty Yearg a PhiUnthropist 
and Missionary in the East; his Life. By Gbobqb Smith, LL.D. 
Portrait Post 8vo. 9«. 

WOOD'S (Captaih) Source of the Oxug. With the Geography 
of the Valley of the Oxns. By Col. Yulb. Map. 8to. 12<. 

WORDS OP HUMAN WISDOM. Collected and Arranged by 
E. S. With a Preface hy Canon Liddon. Fcap. 8vo. 3«. 6d. 

YORK (Archbishop of). Collected Essays. Contents. — Synoptic 
Gospels. Drath of Christ Gcd Exists. Worth of Life. Design in 
Nature. Sports snd Pastimes. Emotions In Preaching. Defects in 
Missionary Work. Limits of Philosophical Enquiry. Crown Svo. 9«. 

TULE (Colonbl). Book of Marco Polo. Illustrated by the Light 

of Oriental Writers and Modern Travels. With Maps and 80 Plates. 
SVols. Medium 8vo. 63«. 

A. F. A Little Light on Cretan Insurrection. Post 

8vo. 2«. 6d. 
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